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PREFACE 


Tins:  pa^Mir  has  boon  pre;'arod  in  response  to  a 
request  by  United  States  South  for  information 

concenii:i>;  the  en.plo>T;i2nt  of  animals  in  military 
oporaliuns  under  conditior.s  comparable  to  those  which 
mij'hl  l»o  eiK'*Mmtered  in  a  counterinsurgency  operation 
in  I^tin  Anterica.  The  paper  is  a  compilation  and 
suiiimarizal  i«m  of  historical  cases,  professional 
oj)iniuns,  ajid  inforaation  selected  from  an  extensive 
literature  on  the  use  of  animals  in  military  operations. 
Dich  liislorieal  case  siinmai-y  is  preceded  by  a  brief 
stateiient  <*f  the  basis  for  its  inclusion  in  the 
pa,*er- 
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RESEARCH  ITOTK  REIATED  TO  THE  UTILITY 
OF  HORSE  CAVALRY  ASD  PACK  ANIMALS 
IN  COUNTERINSURGENCY  IN  THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  ENVIRONMENT 

I-  IntroductioTV 

This  paper  presents  selected  historical  examples  of  the  emplo_\-mcnt 
of  horse  cavalry  and  animal-transported  military  units  under  conditions 
comparable  to  those  which  may  pertain  during  a  counterinsurgency 
situation  in  Latin  America.  In  addition,  there  are  included  data  on 
Latin  American  geography,  topograpJ^»,  settlement  patterns,  population 
densities,  transportation  (rail,  hi^iway,  and  waterway),  as  well  as 
statistics  on  motor  vehicle  availability  and  the  numbers — by  country—of 
animals  suitable  for  mounts  and  draft  or  pack  transport.  The  professional 
opinions  and  observations  of  a  number  of  military  officers  on  the  utility 
of  animal-mounted  and/or  animal-supported  military  units  in  Latin  America 
are  contained  in  the  appendices,  together  with  other  illustrative  material. 

2.  Assumptions 

Modem  technology  will  not  raateriall^'  change  the  mobility  of  foot 
troops  operating  in  difficult  terrain  or  in  areas  inaccessible  to  motorized 
units. 

3.  Definitions 

a.  Latin  America,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  is  construed  to 
include  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Islauus,  together  with  Central  America  and 


South  Aiiierica. 


b.  ’’Insui-gertcy,”  *’counte-i'insufge»>ey,^  and  associated  technical 
terminology,  as  used  in  this  paper,  are  consonant  with  the  definitions  in 
the  Glossary  of  Counter insurv;encv  Terms,  developed  for  the  Special  Group,  Cl, 
and  published  17  May  1962. 

4.  Discussion 

a.  Following  review  of  an  extensive  amount  of  literature,  the  case 
studies  selected  for  this  paper  liavo  been  chosen  as  being  illustrative  of 
situations  com[i;u*able  to  those  which  may  be  anticiiv'ited  in  counterinsurgency 
operations  in  Latin  America.  l\’hile  the  majority  of  the  cases  cmplinsizc  the 
fact  that  resort  to  the  use  of  animals  was  dictated  by  the  lack  of  more 
efficient  moans  of  transport,  othcr.s  stress  the  influences  of  climate, 
terrain,  and  hiinvm  factors  upon  the  utilization  of  animals  in  military 
operat ions . 

b.  Analysis  of  the  factors  whicli  dictated  the  selection  of  animal 
transjKDrt  indicates  lliat  the  following  have  boon  dominant  influences  in  the 
iiecision  to  use  animals; 


(1)  la  ck  of  snita'ule  substitute  moans  for  transporting  men, 
equij.mient  and  supplies  for  operations  in  remote  underdeveloped  areas  and/or 
difficult  terrain.  /See  Apj'oiid ices  A(l),  A(2),  A(3),  A(5),  b(l),  B(3),  and 
B(4)J 

(2)  The  ijicreaso<l  mobility  of  animal-mounted  and/or  animal- 
supported  forces  was  requir<.'d  to  counter  similarly  equipped  insurgents  or 


iJL'ji  l^rVtr 
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(3)  Lack  of  a  road  network  or  trafficable  terrain -in  the  zone  of 
operations.  /See  Appendices  A(3),  A(2),  A(4),  A(7),  A(8),  A(9),  A(10),  A(H) 
A(12),  B(l),  B(2),  B(3)  and  B(4)_J‘ 


(4)  Relative  availability  and  utility  of  animal?  and  motor 
vehicles  in  the  zone  of  operations.  ^See  Appendices  A(l)j  A(2),  A(5), 

B(l)  and  B(2)j7 

(5)  Difference  in  inpact  on  the  national  economy  resulting  from 
the  use  of  animals  or  of  motor  vehicles.  /See  Appendices  B(l)  and  B(2)_^/ 

c.  Analysis  of  the  case  studies  discloses  that  various  factors  have 
influenced  the  degree  to  which  the  employment  of  animals  contributed  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  operations.  While  many  of  these  factors  are  the 
same  as  those  which  dictated  the  decision  to  use  animals,  others  are 
peculiar  to  the  climate,  terrain,  and  human  factors  of  the  environment 
in  which  the  operations  were  undertaken.  Of  these  factors,  the  following 
appear  significant: 

(1)  Native  animals  acclimated  to  the  envii-onment  of  the 
operational  region  were  more  effective  than  imported  animals.  /See  Appendices 
A(4),  A(5),  A(12)  and  B(1)._7 

(2)  Less  sophisticated  indigenous  equipment  fitted  better  or  was 
of  greater  utility  with  native  animals  than  U.S.  or  other  imported  saddlery, 
vehicles,  and  equipment,  thus  providing  more  effective  support  to  operations 
despite  its  presumed  lack  of  efficiency.  /See  Appendices  A(3),  A(5),  A(ll), 
and  A(12)._J 
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and  men  vere  more  concKtclve  to  the  utility  of  enlmele  than,  of  motor  vehtclea. 
/See  Appendices  A(3),  A(S)  and  B(l)._7 

d.  Problems  encountered  and  lessons  learned  in  the  use  of  animals  vfere 
as  follows: 

(1)  Hales  must  be  handles  by  persons  experienced  in  their  manat^ement, 
and  must  be  let  rather  than  herded.  JSee  Appendices  A(3),  A(7),  A(9),  A(10) 
and  A(ll)_^ 

(2)  Mule  loads  must  be  carefully  assembled  and  packed.  /'See 
Appendices  A(3),  A(7),  A(9),  A(10)  and  A(ll)]^ 

(3)  Mules  and  horses  require  regular  and  adequate  food^  with 
inadequacy  of  food  resulting  in  declining  utility  and/or  loss  of  animals. 

^See  Appendices  A(3),  A(4),  A(10)  and  A(ll)._/ 

(4)  In  areas  in  which  motor  vehicles  can  be  utilized,  albeit  with 
difficulty,  their  use  for  supply  columns  has  been  of  greater  utility  than 
animals.  /See  Appendices  A(S)  and  A(6)j^7 

(5)  Cavalry  appeared  to  have  been  less  effective  than  foot  troops 
in  actions  wherein  the  speed  and  shock  of  cavalry  fonnations  could  not  be 
exploited,  ^ee  Appendices  A(&)  and  A(13)_^ 

e.  The  use  of  horses  and  mules  or  other  pack  animals  in  post-World 
War  II  insurgency  situations  has  been  limited.  The  outstanding  instance 

of  such  use  was  in  the  Greek  Aray  operations  against  Communist  guerrillas  in 
1947-19-i?.  During  World  War  II  horses  and  mules  were  used  primarily  to 
carry  heavy  weapans,  communications  equipment,  and  supplies.  Post -World 
War  II  insurgencies  generally  have  occurred  in  relatively  well-settled  areas; 
consequently,  counterinsurgency  military  or-erations  have  concentrated  on  the 
defense  of  villages  and  plantations  in  order  to  deny  to  the  insurgents  access 
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to  soj^liee  and  support.  During  the  operations  in  Malaya  and  in  tbc  Ik^ilip- 
pines,  for  example,  the  need  for  heavy  weapons  and  other  heavy  e^tlpMCRt  was 
liaited.  Few  of  the  post -World  War  II  counterinsurgency  operations  have  in¬ 
volved  Moving  heavy  equipment  and  supplies  long  distances  in  difficult  ter¬ 
rain.  there  are  large,  sparsely  settled  areas  In  Latin  America,  such  as  in 
Coloahia,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  other  countries.  It  is  in  areas  such, 
as  these  that  insurgency-counterinsurgency  situations  might  parallel  those 
encountered  by  Pershing  in  Mexico,  tlic  Marines  in  Nicaragua,  or  Wingate  in 
Buraa — iu  contrast  to  those  encountered  in  Malaya  or  the  Philippines. 

5.  Cooclusions 

The  historical  cases  reviewed  and  the  professional  opinions  of  the 
authorities  interviewed  support  the  following  conclusions: 

a.  The  maintenance  of  some  animal-mounted  and/or  aninal-supported  units 
in  internal  security  forces  is  desirable  iu  those  countries  luiving  significant 
areas  inaccessible  to  motorized  forces. 

b.  Animal  transport  may  be  preferable  when  animal  transport  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  from  indigenous  resources  and  motor  transport  would  require  the  use  of 
foreign  imports. 

c.  The  insurgents’  use  of  aiiimals  for  off-road  mobility  «ay  necessitate 
similar  employment  by  tlie  counterinsurgent  force. 
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The  Palestine  Campaigns 


The  Palestine  canipaigns  were  cuiulucted  in  terrain  siiiiilar  to  that  which  is 
found  in  parts  of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Chile,  and  Peru.  Allenby  employed  animals  for 
the  transport  of  heavy  equipment  and  supplies  for  major  elements  of  his  forces. 

In  addition,  he  took  advantage  of  the  increased  mobility  of  mounted  troops  in 
order  to  concentrate  his  forces  more  rapidly  than  the  enemy  could  .issemblo  theirs 
and  in  order  to  achieve  tactical  surprise.  Tlie  source  text  provides  much  m.aterial 
on  the  comparative  strengths  .and  weaknesses  of  animal-.mounted  and  animal-supported 
troops  operating  in  arid  regions. 


These  highly  Important  and  successful  campaigns  conducted  by  the 
fgyptian  Expeditionary  Force  of  the  British  Arry  under  General  AUenby 
in  the  Middle  East  during  World  War  1  resulted  in  the  cessation  of  Turkish 
control  in  that  area.  They  are  known  as  the  Palestine  Campaigns. 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  campaigns  that  culminated  in  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  had  been  to  frustrate  the  Turko-Germaii  cxp.:dition  against 
Baghdad,  to  engage  Turkey’s  last  reserves  of  men,  and  to  invigorate 
Britain’s  resolution  at  a  time  when  the  apparently  unbreakable  deadlock  in 
the  main  theatre  was  tending  to  discouragement.  All  these  purposes  had  been 
accomplished  before  the  end  of  1917. 

Since  the  terrain  fre«iuently  encountered  was  unsuitable  for  wheels, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  resort  was  made  to  horse  cavalry  organized 
variously  as  the  campaigns  develcped,  and  to  other  animal  transportation. 

At  one  stage,  for  example,  the  Desert  Mounted  Corps  facing  Gaza  consisted 
of;  (1)  the  Yeomanry  Mounted  Division  (the  6th,  8th,  and  22nd  Mounted 
Brigades  plus  the  26th  Horse  Artillery  Brigade);  (2)  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Mounted  Division  (the  1st  and  2nd  Australian  Light  Horse,  and 
the  New  Zealand  Mounted  Rifle  Brigades  plus  one  Brigade  of  Royal  Horse  Ar¬ 
tillery  and  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps  Brigade).  Indian  cavalry  units  and 
various  mountain  batteries  were  also  employed. 

The  total  number  of  animals  employed  in  the  whole  theatre  in  September 
1918  included  75,000  horses,  40,000  mules,  35,000  camels  anj  11,000  donkeys. 


Manpovier  strength — including  Britiabt  la^iaa,  and  V.gyptlan  troops — totaled 
46&,000. 


Regarding  the  use  of  donk^s.  In  tke  vale  of  Ajalon  (operations  around 

Jerusalem)  "roads  marked  on  the  aap  as  Ronon  roads  turned  out  to  be  mere 

goat  tracks,  quite  Impassable  for  titeels,  and  even  for  camels,  without  ii»- 

pruvemeut.  The  only  means  of  portage  between  villages  in  these  hills  was 
1 

by  donkey*" 

The  two  actions  at  Magdhaba  and  Ra£a  in  the  heavy-going  of  the  Sinai 
tosert  arc  excellent  examples  of  the  potentialities  of  boldly-handled 
mounted  troops  and  also  of  the  liaitations  placed  upon  them  when  they  are 
set  to  attack  entrenched  positions  idiile  dismounted.  Mounted  troops  require 
an  extra  proportion  of  artilleiy  to  casyrnsate  for  the  lack  of  firepower 
since  a  mounted  force  shrinks  to  little  more  than  half  its  strength  when 
committed  to  an  attack  on  foot. 

The  Camel  Corps  Brigade  showed  its  value  in  these  engageraentsj  though 
less  mobile  tlian  the  Light  Horse  Brigades,  it  could  deploy  a  deeper  and  more 
solid  body  for  dtsinuunted  attack  since  it  could  put  some  1,600  to  1,700 
rifles  into  the  firing  line.  The  question  of  water  for  the  animals  of  the 
force  placed  another  important  limitatido  on  these  operations;  here  again 
the  Camel  Corps  had  an  advantage. 

With  respect  to  the  relative  power  and  limitations  of  a  force  carried 
in  mechanical  vehicles  rather  than  on  horses,  it  is  recognized  that  much  of 
the  terrain  was  distinctly  favorable  in  various  parts  of  Palestine  and  would 
have  permitted  maneuver  to  any  fora  «f  mechanical  transport.  On  the  other 

1.  Wavoll,  (Col.)  (C.H.G.,  M. C.).  The  Palestine  Campaigns. 

London:  Censtable  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  19T9. 
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hand,  the  Sinai  desert  would  not  have  permitted  stich  maneuvers.  Also,  the 
Judean  Hills  and  the  Mountains  of  Moab  are  almost  impractical  for  the  man¬ 
euver  of  mechanical  vehicles.  It  Is  the  author’s  opinion  that  a  mechanized 
force  could  n<M,  for  example,  have  participated  in  the  first  advance  on 
Jerusalem,  nor  in  the  capture  of  Jericho,  nor  in  the  two  raids  east  of 
the  Jordan,  as  the  Cavalry  did. 

Thus,  the  obvious  conclusion  appears  to  be  that,  where  terrain  and 
other  natural  conditions  so  Indicate,  animal  transportation  is  indispen¬ 
sable. 

The  principal  contributions  of  animals  in  the  Palestine  campaign  were 
to  extend  the  range  and  mobility  of  combat  units  beyond  that  of  foot  troops 
and  to  transport  supplies  in  terrain  unsuited  to  the  use  of  motorized  trans¬ 
portation.  The  success  of  the  campaign  was  favorably  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  commander  used  his  animals  in  roles  which  pj-oviJed  a  critical  margin 
of  superiority  to  the  units  so  supported. 

Source: 

WavGll,  (Col.)  A.P.  (C.M.G.,  M.C.'  The  Palestine  Campaigns. 

London:  Constable  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  19U9. 
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I  The  Mexican  Punitive  Expedition^  1916 

I 

Pershing's  operation  in  Mexico  was  conducted  in  sparsely 
settled  arid  regions  comparable  to  some  which  are  found  in 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Chile.  This  operation  demonstrated 
some  of  the  limitations  of  traditional  horse  cavalry  formations 
in  irregular  or  guerrilla  warfare.  The  lack  of  heavy  weapons 
was  noted  in  operations  against  villages  and  in  cases  in  which 
the  troops  were  required  to  fight  on  foot  or  to  hold  terrain. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  roads  and  the  use  of  animal  mounts  by  the 
bandits  influenced  the  reliance  upon  mounted  forces  for  this 
expedition.  The  source  text  has  valuable  info-Ttiation  concerning 
the  support  of  animals  in  field  operations. 

I 

i 


I 


I 
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Tliis  tixpcdltion,  under  the  command  of  General  t^rshlng,  had  the  objective 
of  breaking  up  bandit  bands  under  Pancho  Villa  ^Ich  had  been  marauding  across 
the  U.S, -Mexican  frontier.  The  operation  provides  an  example  of  the  large-scale 
employment  of  horse  cavalry,  horse-drawn  artiUeiy,  and  pack  animals. 

Pershing's  force  consisted  of  elements  of  the  7th,  10th,  11th  and  13th 
U.S.  Cavalry,  the  6th  Field  Artillery,  together  vith  support  units  and  pock 
trains.  General  transportation  was  provided  by  a  cooibinatlon  of  motor  vehicles 
and  animal-drawn  escort  wagons.  Villa's  bands  were  comprised  of  nnimal-mounted 
and  foot  elements  only. 

Tile  poor  condition  of  the  Mexican  roads  and  the  conduct  of  operations  in 
difficult  mountain  terrain  mode  the  use  of  draft  and  pack  animals  indispensable. 
Typical  examples  of  reliance  on  pack  animals  are: 

a.  The  machine-gun  troop  (pack  transported)  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  10th  Cavalry  to  Parral  (COO  miles  south  of  the  border) 
was  credited  with  preventing  the  annihilation  of  the  cavalry  at 

a  time  when  the  troops  were  exhausted  aiid  carbine  ammunition 
was  low.  (Numerous  instances  occurred  in  which  cavalry  fighting 
on  foot  was  of  limited  utility  for  lack  of  supporting  fire  power.) 

b.  The  lOih  Cavalry,  divested  of  its  pack  train  support,  was 
able  Lo  vuiiliiiue  upeialioiis  with  six  pack  oules,  uiie  for  each  tiOOp 
and  one  for  the  quartermaster.  These  pack  animals  made  it  possible 


for  the  troops  to  accomplish  their  ml  salon  in  the  field  west 
of  Chihttshus. 

c.  Ihroughout  tlio  campaign,  puck  tralna  were  relied  upon 
for  the  treniport  of  supplies  and  for  evacuation  of  the  »(ounded. 

Even  when  the  eolumna  which  penetrated  Mexico  were  forced  to  live 
off  the  lunJ,  pack  animals  were  indispensable  In  collecting  and 

distributing  rations. 

d.  In  hU  report  following  the  Punitive  Expedition,  Major 
Trank  Tompkins,  one  of  the  cavalry  squadron  commanders,  reeoia- 
mended  a  pack  train  of  12  mules  for  each  troop  of  50  men. 

Throughout  the  campaign,  the  limited  road  network  and  poor  condition  of 

existing  roads  forced  reliance  upon  pack  animals  for  support  of  operation. 

despite  the  availability  of  motor  vehicles. 

A  significant  difficulty  encountered  In  the  use  of  animals  in  the  ca^ 
paign  consisted  of  ilio  acquisition  and  distribution  of  grain.  Most  Mexican 
grain  contained  cuntaml.un.ts  which  caused  United  States  horses  to  reject  it. 


Source: 


Tompkins,  Frank.  OUasin::  Villa.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania; 
The  Military  Service  Publishing  Company,  i9J4. 


•  •  •  '  “  ev*  •  *  V'  -/  S*  -•* 


The  condltiotM  existing  In  Nicarague  In  1937-1933  were  not 
totally  dissliAilar  from  those  which  still  exist  in  sone  parts  of  Latin 
America.  The  experiences  of  the  Harlnos  in  Nicaragua  were  paralleled 
in  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  The  sources  selected  for  illustration  of 
this  experience  are  only  two  examples  of  a  voluminous  literature.  The 
sutnmory  contained  herein  represents  the  consensus  of  many  outhors  and 
observers.  The  sources  cited  offer  valid  observations  on  most  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  Marines  in  Nicaruguu  and  are  particularly 
illustrative  of  the  contribution  of  .inimalg  to  the  Morine  achievements 
in  that  country. 


A  Q.S,  Marine  expeditionary  force  wai  malntulned  in 
Nlcanisua  froa  January  10,  1937,  to  January  3,  1033,  Jurlnt  which  time 
It  engaged  In  active  counter fnsurgency  operations  against  Sandlno 
and  trelned  a  coiiFtabnlary,  the  Cnanlla  Naclonal  do  Nloiiragna .  The 
Marines'  counterinsurgency  operations  against  Sandlno  wore  begun  on 
July  a,  1927,  an,'  continued  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  Cnardia 
until  the  date  of  withdrawal.  At  its  peak  strength  the  Marino  expedl-  . 
tlonary  brigade  was  coa|ioscd  of  two  infontry  r<.>giinont!,  and  an  .ivintion 
nnlt.  Sandlno's  forces  seldom  .'.umbered  more  than  200-S00  men. 

It!  the  counterinsurgency  operations  there  was  extensive  use  of 
horses  and  mules,  both  as  mounts  and  as  p.rek  animals.  Tliesc  horses 
and  mtiles  were  purchased  locally;,  only  indigenous  animals' were 
CBiployed  by  the  Marines.  Sattdino  and  his  Insurgents  operoted  In  the 
mountainous  noriht.'estem  region  of  Nicaragua.  The  supplies  for  the 
United  States  forces  arrived  at  the  Pacific  Coast  town  of  Corlnto  and 
were  sent  to  0coVal,'.in  area  .supply  point.  Dccausc  of  poor  roads,  the 
trip  from  Leon  to  Ocotal,  about  160  miles,  required  from  11  to  13  days 
by  bull  cart.  Trucks,  caterpillar  tractors,  and  aircraft  were  also 
used  on  this  supply  nm  but  wore  of  limited  utility  because  of  difficult 
terrain,  from  Ocotal,  deliveries  were  made  to  the  different  outposts 
by  air  or  by  ;>ack  train.  An  indication  cf  tlie  d t I'l'iculty  in  building 


roadt  In  t)i«  tamln  of  this  aim  !•  that  a  road  proiraa  which  2aatad 
f»«  Aoiutt  IW  to  SaptCBber  1V30  rcsultad  in  tha  eontruetlon  of  oi0.y 
11.2  allaa  of  roadway  and  36  aatall  bridge*  or  culvarta. 

Bacauao  of  tha  oountalnoua  tarr.itn  and  tha  lack  of  roada,  tha 

countarlnaurgant  ttoopa  wara  rw^utrad  to  proeaad  In  purault  of  tha  bandlta 

by  foot  and/or  on  lointa— horaaa  ui*  mulaa.  Pock  nnlmala  wai<o  uaad'for 

tranaportlng  lupplla*.  .Vlr  sarvica  waa  utillaad  to  bob*  extent  In  tlta 

tranaport  of  auppllaa,  and  In  providing  InfOnaatton  uii  movoBant  of  tha 

bandlta.  At  tinea  the  low'-flylng  planes  accldantoUy  created  havoc  with 

the  natlva  aniaal  pock  tr.tlna.  Many  ntulca  and  thalr  packs  were  lost  whan 

the  nules  panicked  while  travelling  along  precipitous  cliffs.  The 

difficulties  of  the  terrain  were  aptly  described  as  follows  by  a  Harine 

Corps  CNptsln  wtio  participated  in  this  cnmpalgi^i 

’'It  is  certain  th.it  few  lands  can  present  the 
soldier  with  the  contrarieties  he  must  face  in  the 
nortliern  parts  of  Nicaragua.  There  are  vwo  forms  of 
terrain,  up  and  down;  two  saosons  of  the  year,  rainy 
and  dry;  two  sorts  of  natives,  apathetic  and  bandit. 

The  native  haa  two  Items  of  diet,  tortillas  and 
frijoles;  the  riding  animal,  corn  end  grass,  and  in 
April,  nnd  June,  the  grass  Is  sparse  or  entirely 

gone.  The  thoroughfares  arc  the  'camino  real’  and 
the  'picada.'  The  'camino  real'  may  hove  t'te  bush 
cleared  as  far  as  fifteen  feet  on  either  nie'e  in 
places,  while  the'picoda'  w-lll  probably  show  only 
enough  mchete  slashings  to  indicate  the  course  it 
follows.  There  is  an  occasional  stretch  of  Varretera’ 
or  bull  cart  road  but  these  end  long  before  the 
soldier  reaches  bandit  territory  .  .  .  knifo-llke  ridges 
separated  by  abysmal  gorges  .  .  .  which  Sandino  had 
boasted  he'd  make  impregnable  .  .  .  There  \;ere  d.»y8  when 
for  five-hour  stretches  one  could  not  see  a  solid  ray 
of  sunshine  through  the  growths  over  the  trail 


*(Capt.)  Maurice  C.  Hol-mes  ('.'.S.M.C.),  "With  thr  Hor.rr  MarincR 
In  NlcaragUti,"  The  Leatherneck,  XIV  (April  1^31),  p.  7. 


Tho  Insurractlonlatbt  by  Ingrattatlni  thtmsclvea  Kith  the  villagers 
and  others  throughout  the  countryside  and  by  getting  supplies  from  across 
the  border,  could  mnnoge  to  live  "on  the  land."  The  Marine  force,  however, 
found  it  necessary  to  tuba  supplies  with  then  while  pursuing  thu  bandits. 
These  supplies  included  food  for  themselves  snd  forage  for  the  animals. 
Without  animal  transport,  movement  thi-ough  this  geographic  sres  would  have 
been  manifectly  ImpussUile. 

experience  showed  two  oilier  good  reasons  for  the  use  of  animal- 
mounted  troops.  The  buiidltsi  shot  ut  what  they  expected  to  be  foot 
patrols  and  as  s  result  shut  the  mules  instead  of  t)ic  mounted  Marines. 

The  greater  alertness  of  the  mounted  soldier  who,  Instead  of  having  to 
watoli  Ills  footing  on  the  lr«li,  could  be  nlcrt  to  tbe  possible  exist- 
oneo  of  the  enemy  In  the  jiiiiglo  area,  constituted  another  advantage. 

The  use  of  fiiiim.ils  In  the  Niciiragimii  camix.ign  was  not  without 
Its  difficulties.  A  m.'ijoe  problem  was  the  Inexnorlence  of  the  nen 
111  the  luitidlii  g  of  mules  or  lii  the  proper  method  of  preparing  and 
lo.ndliig  the  (wicks.  I’roiicr  soddlory  for  the  sinoll  native  uiilm.ils  also 
const  It  III  oil  .1  problem,  rurlbcnudic,  food  for  llie  onimnls  at  times  was 
exceedingly  s<.-arce  oiid  iiuny  unimals  were  lost  from  starvation.  At 
times  the  local  "mooiishiiic"  w'as  used  os  a  dietary  siipplomoiit  and 
stinulaiit  for  the  iiatlv>.-  hors.-s  wbcu  their  strength  was  ahunt  gone. 

Although  lliere  was  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
iitillly  of  horses  and  mules,  sumo  m.itutaliicd  tliat  the  horses  were  more 
nsefiil.  It  was  pointed  out  that  they  reipiired  more  care  on  the  trail 


however,  vhc  horses  would  keep  going  longer  and  at  a  £aster  gair  than  the 
mules.  It  was,  of  course,  the  balkiness  of  the  mules  that  gave  the  Inex¬ 
perienced  handlers  the  greatest  difficulty. 

It  is  the  concensus  of  the  a«ithoi's  and  other  observers  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  U.S.  expeditionary  force  to  have  suppressed 
Sandino  and  his  insurgents  in  the  mountains  cf  Nicaragua  without  the  utill 
zatlon  of  ani:nal-niOanteil  troops  and  pack  trains.  Lackitig  a  road  network 
the  troops  could  not  otherwise  have  reached  the  jungle  outposts  in  the 
mountains  where  Sandino  had  sought  refuge  from  which  to  carry  on  his  in¬ 
surgency. 

Capt.  Holmes  believes  that  the  Nicaraguan  campaign  demonstrated  that 
aircraft  were  helpful  with  reconiaisance  and  In  pro\  ding  some  supplies, 
but  the  foi'vetlng  out  of  the  insurgents  in  an  effective  counterinsurgency 
operation  could  be  implemented  only  by  the  utilization  of  land  forces. 

In  the  Nicaraguan  campaign  the  most  effective  patrol  force  for  off- 
tho-road  operations  consisted  of  a  combination  of  mounted  and  dismounted 
elements  accompanied  by  pack  animals. 

Sources: 

1.  Holmes.  (Capt.,  U.S.M.C.)  H.Turice  G.  "With  The  Horse  Marines 
in  Nicaragu.i,”  The  Leatlieriieck ,  XIV  (April  lo.si)j  .sO-.S.S. 

Nalty,  Uernavd.  ''Nicaragua  (19g7-l';;)3)  in  Counterinsiugency 
in  the  "Oth  Century."  (Task  NUISMATICS;  Washington: 

Special  Operations  Research  Office,  The  American  University 
to  be  publisl'cd  in  1965). 
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Abyssinia,  1941 


The  British  operations  in  Ab^^liiia  (EtliLopia)  are  illustrative  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  animals  can  make  t«  ojierations  in  au  eiivircnment  nnsirilable  for 
the  animals  utilized.  Just  as  San  Martin  achieved  success  under  comjwrablo  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  his  181'>  catiiiaign  against  Chile,  any  counterinsurgency  operation  in 
the  Andes  could  necessitate  similar  utilization  of  animal  support. 


Abyssinia ,  1941 


With  the  declaration  of  war  by  Italy  on  the  OnitaA  Kingdom  and  France  in  Jinu 
19^.0,  Great  Britain  found  an  Italian  army  ntanbering  3M,000  men  in  ^yssinia  and 
Eritrea  interdicting  her  Red  Sea  supply  lines-  ^caayaisn  was  begun  almost  at  onci> 
to  reduce  this  threat;  however,  the  forces  available  ta  the  British  were  small 
compared  to  those  available  to  Italy.  The  existence  rf  an  anti-Italian  Ethiopian 
guerrilla  movement  was  an  advantage  the  British  seiaei  i^on  to  offset  paitially 
the  disparity  of  numbers.  Tliis  guerrilla  movement  ws  particularly  strong  in  the 
Gojjam  area  of  Abyssinia,  wluch  is  located  near  its  harder  with  the  former  Angio- 
Egyptiaii  Sudan.  Colonel  (later  General)  Orde  Wingate,  *f  the  British  Army,  i>ioi)os<  0 
that  an  irregular  force  of  British  and  Ethiopian  traafs  enter  the  Gojjani  from  the 
Sudan  to  cooperate  with  the  resistance  movement  in  the  war  against  the  Ital  Ians. 

This  force,  under  Wingate’s  leadership,  was  Inw  as  the  Gideon  Force.  It 
was  directed  to  march  into  the  Cojjam  to  stimulate  the  Ethiopian  guerrillas  to 
further  attacks  on  the  Italians  and,  if  possible,  to  *rivc  them  from  the  area 
completely.  Tlie  Gideon  Force  found  it  necessary  uoi  waiiy  to  carry  its  own  supplies 
and  equipment  but  also  the  weapons,  supplies  and  cxplnsives  needed  by  the 
Ethiopian  guerrillas.  The  march  traversed  tlie  waste  lands  of  the  southern  Sudan 
and  climbed  several  thousand  ieet  over  an  escar;n!iei4  ta  the  plateau  of  Gojjom. 

No  roads  or  bridges  existed  in  the  area  and  the  attupts  to  use  motor  vehicles 
there  failed.  Since  there  was  not  time  enough  to  collect  the  5,000  mules  believed 
necessary  to  carry  the  unit's  cquipmont.  ersei*  v=ie  pujc’u.  '  ’  ■,’!  . 

Many  Sudanese  took  advantage  of  tlie  urgency  of  tiic  situation  to  se'l  vh  i  ■ 


and  sick  camels  to  tke  British;  consequently,  seme  3,000  camels. were  unfit  for 
service. 

The  Gideon  Force,  supported  by  15,000  camels,  began  its  march  in  January,  1941. 
The  force,  which  numbered  almost  2,000  men,  was  made  up  of  the  Sudanese  Frontier 
Battalion  and  the  2nd  Ethiopian  Battalion.  The  march  into  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia 

was  tortuous,  and  the  altitude,  the  scarcity  of  the  lowland  thorn  bushes  on  which 

the  camels  thrived,  and  the  exliaustlng  conditions  of  the  march  caused  heavy  casual- 
ities  among  the  animals.  On  the  march,  most  movement  was  at  night.  This  made 
marching  easier  for  the  camels  and  avoided  the  danger  of  air  attack.  The  heaviest 
weapons  carried  by  the  camels  were  two  mortars  (size  unknown)  and  Vickers  and 
Hotchkiss  machine  guns.  No  air-dropped  supplies  were  available  and  the  Gideon 
Force  had  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  supplies  being  carried  by  men  and  camels. 

Upon  reaching  Abyssinia,  the  Force,  togetlier  with  the  Ethiopian  guerrillas, 
engaged  the  Italians  in  several  successful  actions.  By  the  time  the  British  army, 
coming  from  Konya,  had  captured  the  Abyssinian  capital  of  Addis  Ababa,  the  whole 
of  the  Gojjam  had  been  cleared  of  Italians.  Wingate  was  able  to  proceed  to  the 

capital,  bringing  with  bii.i  Ethiopian  Emperor  ilaile  Selassie.  The  Gideon  Force 

reached  the  capital  witli  only  seven  of  its  original  15,000  camels,  the  rest  having 
succumbed,  principally  bec.iii.se  of  e>dianstion  and  Jock  of  fodder. 

The  Gideon  Force  achieved  its  objectives  at  the  expense  of  all  its  animals. 

An  officer  wlio  participated  noted  that  without  the  camels  the  campaign  would  have 
been  impossible.  It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  contribution  of 
the  Gideon  Force  to  the  rest  of  the  Abyssinian  campaign  in  view  of  the  weakness  of 
Italian  re-sistance  to  all  British  attacks.  Nevertheless  the  operation  provided  a 
precedent  for  the  more  omhitions  expeditions  which  Colonel  Wingate  later  was  to 
organize  and  lead  in  the  war  in  Burma. 
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German  Use  of  local  Animals  and  Sleds  In  Russia.  1941-1943 


The  experience  of  the  Germans  in  Russia  illustrates  the  problems  of 
a  highly  sophisticated  military  force  operating  In  a  less  sophisticated 
environment.  This  example  is  most  interesting  for  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  manifestly  inferior  native  animals  and  equipisent  may  be  more 
useful  in  some  environments  than  more  sophisticated  facilities  developed 
for  distinctly  different  circumstances.  Aside  from  the  quoted  material  in 
this  summaTy',  the  source  texts  reflect  the  German  commanders'  frustration 
in  coping  with  unanticipated  tactical  problems. 


During  the  campaigns  agalr.st  Minsk,  Smolensk  and  Moscow,  Geinan 
aiTtiored  divisions  were  forced  to  use  native  animals  and  sleds  in  the 
winter  and  spring  seasons. 

Russian  forces  remained  mobile  through  the  reliance  on  aniisal 
transport,  knowledge  or  the  terrain,  and  construction  of  winter  roads 
on  snow  or  ice. 

U.  Gen.  Fritz  Bayerlein,  at  that  time  C-3  Panzergroup  Guderian, 
complained  that  Russian  roads  did  not  follow  courses  shown  on  the  maps 
and  that  in  tlie  spring  they  completely  disappeared.  The  following 
extracts  from  his  notes  provide  comparisons  of  t)ie  utility  of  animals 
versus  meolianized  transport  in  severe  winter  operations. 

(1)  In  January  1942,  snowfall  became  heavier  and  the  depth 
of  the  snow  reached  a  height  of  over  six  feel.  For  supply  and  other 
movements,  roads  had  to  be  shoveled  free. 

(■>)  Because  of  the  lack  of  experience,  our  troops  often  hit  the 
deepest  snow.  T!ie  Russians,  because  of  their  natural  environment, 
almost  instinctively  sensed  with  certainly  positions  on  which  the 
depth  of  the  snow  was  negligible,  such  as  heights,  windprotected 
slopes  or  rolling  ground. 

(3)  The  Russians  build  winter  roads  in  peacetime  according 
to  the  reports  of  prisoners.  Often  these  never  completely 
corresponded  to  roads  designated  on  the  map.  Even  with  the  most 
powerful  vehicles,  the  raaintenanre  of  supply  ar.d  communications 
would  have  hardly  been  possible  without  the  employment  of  horses  and 
sleds.  The  so-called  Russian  peasant  "panje"  Itorses  accomplished  the 
almost  impossible  under  these  most  difficult  conditions,  such  as 
c.ir.vstoi'ms,  fo"  a!?d  darkness-  Fve’:  ve  armored  troops  had  to  deper.c 
to  a  great  degree  on  supply  by  horses,  ihe  p>easant  sled  served  the 


best  purpose  for  this.  Attempted  Geman  constructions  of  larger  and 
sturdier  sleds  proved  to  be  almost  useless  because  they  were  heavy  and 
clumsy.  Fortunately,  the  Russian  peasant  horse  did  not  require  amch 
upkeep.  For  example,  fed  for  weeks  on  end  only  with  straw,  part  of 
which  was  taken  from  house  roofs,  he  could  produce  great  accomplishments. 
These  horses  have  in  addition  a  highly  devoioped  sense  of  direction. 

At  tlie  end  of  January,  after  more  extensive  withdrawals,  the  task 
force  marched  to  another  battle  zone  northeast  of  Yukhnov.  During  this 
time  we  recognized  everj'where  that  we  were  no  match  for  the  difficulties 
of  travel  in  the  vi.ntec.  The  cleared  roads  were  clogged  by  frequent 
oncoming  traffic  and  the  prepared  by-passes  were  in  no  way  sufficient. 
For  motor  vehicles,  horse-drawn  vehicles  and  sleds  moving  in  opposite 
directions  there  was  only  one  lane  available.  In  every  village 
vehicles  and  personnel  crowded  together.  • 

(4)  In  comparison,  the  Russian  system  was  Ideal.  In  the  winter 
time,  separate  roads  for  motor  and  horse-drav.u  traffic  were  used  and 
only  authorized  for  traffic  in  one  direction.  Our  re-supply  arteries 
always  had  to  be  protected  by  patrols  because  Russian  recoun.il ssance 
parties  and  partisans  on  skis  disturbed  the  traffic  by  sniping  and 
attempted  to  lay  mines  that  were  effective  against  horse-drawn  traffic 
as  well  as  the  infantry.* 

Further  German  experience  is  reported  in  Manuscript  No.  P-090, 

Documents  of  the  Historical  Division,  He.idquarlers,  USARCUR. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  Ccrmaii  Aniiy  consisted 
of  two  million  seven  hundred  forty  tliousand  men  oi-gaiiizcd  in  106  divisions. 

It  conl.Mned  S8.T,u00  motor  vehicles,  514,000  horses,  and  94,000  motorcycles. 
The  GeiTiian  Anr.y  had  one  Cavalry  brigade  which  was  expanded  later  into  a 
cavalry  division,  the  First  (Rivalry  Dixision.  Besides  horses,  the  First 
Cavalry  Division  also  had  notorized  elements.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  each  infantrx  division  contained  a  cax’alry  reco.inai  ss.ince  battalion. 


*Fritz  B.iyerleiu,  Lt.Ccn.,  Cemian  Army,  " 
Russia  1941-4h,”  The  Har’rje  Cores  C.izette 


'With  tlip  Panzers  In 


The  Ceram  cai^palgn  In  the  U.S.S.R.  put  a  treoendoua  strain  on  all  form 
of  transfartatioa.  More  and  oiore  Gernuin  units  relied  on  horse-drawn  trana- 
portartlMi  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  both  fuel  and  motor  vehicles  became  in 
short  asfply  as  the  war  progressed.  The  shortage  of  motor  vehicles  developed 
as  a  resnlx  of  the  inadequacies  of  production,  a  lack  of  spare  parts,  and  the 
hard  wear  the  vehicles  received  on  the  poor  or  non-existent  roads  of  Russia. 

The  severe  winter  weather  which  was  encountered  also  reduced  the  effectiveness 
of  motor  vehicles. 

It  MS  stressed  that,  in  animal  operations,  proper  care  was  important, 
and  this  depended  upon  the  training  of  the  men  who  handled  the  horses.  Most 
of  the  casualties  among  horses  in  Russia  resulted  from  overexertion  or  lack 
of  fodder  and  not  from  enemy  action.  Mules,  of  which  the  German  Arn^  had 
very  few,  proved  tough  when  handled  with  intelligence  and  patience.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  ■nimai  use  by  the  German  Amy  can  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in 
1942  ahsnt  120  tons  of  an  infantry  division' s  300-ton  supply  train  was  horse- 
drawn. 

The  German  First  Cavalry  Division  operated  as  a  cavalry  unit  only  in 
1941.  Early  in  1942  It  was  converted  to  a  panzer  division.  This  did  not  elim¬ 
inate  appearance  of  German  cavalry  in  Russia,  however,  as  several  regimental¬ 
sized  cavalry  units  continued  to  operate  with  infantry  or  panzer  divisions.  In 
comparison  with  panzer  unit',  the  cavalry  was  felt  to  lack  punch  and  could  not 
go  so  for  or  so  fast  as  motorized  units.  Later  in  the  war,  the  Germans  formed 
a  coesa^  brigade,  using  Russian  POW  volunteers.  These  cossacks  were  used 
against  the  Titoi partisans  In  1944.  They  were  not  particularly  successful  in 
moui.lais  war  fare,  as  the  partisans  could  r.ct  o’ut-ssneuver  the  horse?,  ?od  the 


co»»ac1<t  c«mln|  fnm  tke  ptattw  wf  Rucsla  were  not  .familiar  with  iiiountalh 
warfare.  The  abet  cocapiieuoua  successes  of  the  cossack^  were  in  the  rapid 
envelopment  of  partisan  gronps  who  entered  the  valleys  on  forays. 

After  1942  the  principal  means  of  transportation  for  an  Infantry 
division  was  boree*ilrawn  e^lpmcnt.  Eadi  brigade  h.'id  641  horses  and  240 
carts.  All  arLLllei)'  was  horse-drawn.  The  German  Army  made  much  use  of 
the  small  Russian  panje  horses  liberated  from  the  occupied  |)opulnce.  Some 
problems  were  met  with  these  small  animals,  however,  in  that  Cerman  harness 
and  other  equipment  did  not  suit  them.  Over  long  supply  lines,  horses  were 
rather  liceffectlve  and,  when  available,  motor  vehicles  were  far  superior. 

Forage  for  horses  in  Russia  consisted  of  oats  and  hay  in  the  following 
propoitiuns;  for  cavalry  mounts,  5  kilos  of  oats  and  four  to  five  kilos 
of  hay  per  day.  In  the  first  winter  in  Russia  In  1941  severe  losses  were 
incurred  among  the  Orman  horses  when  the  German  Army  overran  its  sfupply 
lines.  Little  forage  was  available  from  captured  sources,  and  the  oats 
and  liay  that  were  shipped  from  Gormany  often  became  moldy  en  route  to  the 
front . 


Ca\icosus,  1942.  Gcrun  exi>ericnces  in  llie  Cuncasus  Mountaiiis  In  the 
full  of  1942,  particularly  after  the  rainy  season  bus  set  in,  sliowcd  that 
only  the  small  native  purge  horses  which  were  proci  red  locally  were 
suited  for  transport  ojrcrations.  The  pack  animal  eij  .iimcnt  needed  for  pack 
operations  was  also  procured  from  captured  stocks.  The  Geimaiis  fonird  that 
horse-drawn  vehicles  were  too  licavy  and  also  that  wheeled  or  tracked  motor 


vcuLcxes  wde  nii&i.ctaot.e  to,'  ttSv  lit  'nvOt.s  and  H.ciitiita lii3 .  The  cvacua 


of  wounded  was  al.so  accomplished  on  (wick  animals,  llircc  |Sick  trains  maintained 


«  dolly  schtdule  f«r  •  regiment,  houllng  supplies  from  base  areas  up  to  the 
regimental  positions  In  The  mountains.  Where  pack  animals  were  not  available 
in  the  mountains,  supplies  and  wounded  had  to  be  hand-carried  by  the  troops. 
The  roods  that  existed  in  the  valleys  became  impassable  to  motor  vehicles 
due  to  the  mud  which  Tulled  frum  the  fall  ruins. 

The  Germans  found  that  horses  could  play  a  significant  role  in  swamp, 
woods,  or  mountain  areas;  however,  the  decisive  camiwiigns  of  the  war  were 
not  fought  in  sucli  teri-aln.  It  was  also  found  that  the  training  of  tlie 
personnel  handling  tlie  horses  was  extremely  important  to  the  successful  use 
of  animals,  particularly  in  the  severe  winter  conditions  found  in  Russia. 

It  was  the  German  officers'  consonsns  that,  except  perliaps  for  mountain 
operations,  they  would  have  preferred  to  have  replaced  all  their  horses 
with  motor  vehicles  if  this  had  been  possible. 

Sources: 

1.  Dayerloin,  (bl.Coii.)  I'vitz  (Cennan.  Army) .  "Witlf  the  Paniers 

in  Russia,  I'Jll-lO,"  Tlie  Marine  Corps  Garoite,  LVIII,  l'.'S4. 

2.  Mucller-IU  llebruml,  (Ma,i  .  Gen.)  Burkhart  (Ccniiun  Anny). 

"Horses  in  the  Geimoii  Array;  Hanusci  ij.l  No.  P-090." 

Published  hy  The  Historical  Division,  llc.uhpiartcrs  USAREUR. 


The  operations  of  the  pack  artillery  In  the  Guadalcanal  canpalgn  illustrate 
some  of  the  logistical  and  tactical  problems  to  be  considered  in  the  use  of 
animal  transport.  Pari  i <-iila rly  to  be  noted  are  the  logistical  problcM  of 
supporting  the  animals  themselves,  in  addition  to  support  of  the  tactical  unit; 
also  unto  the  tactical  problems  resulting  from  attempts  to  mix  animal  and  motor 
transport  on  a  limited  road  net.  The  conditions  existing  on  Guadalcanal  could 
be  duplicated  in  many  of  the  coastal  regions  of  Drntil,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador, 
or  in  Cent  ral  America . 
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J  Pock  Opcratlona  on  CuaJalonal,  1948 

!  In  January  1943  th«  97th  Flald  Artlll«*y  Battalion  waa  formed  In  New  Cale¬ 

donia  for  use  on  Guadalcanal  during  the  eloaing  dj^-a  of  the  campaign.  The  unit, 

^  consisting  of  three  firing  batteries,  ead»  containing  four  75-w  pack  howltsers, 

!  lauded  on  Guadalcanal  with  1,000  mules  (about  200  above  normal  for  a  pack  batta- 

I 

lion).  Within  two  months  there  were  between  95  and  ISO  anlnals  on  sick  call  each 

( 

I  dhy,  due  mostly  to  foot  troubles.  Hie  following  observations  were  made  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  battalion;  "The  presence  of  the  animals  complicated  rather 

■  than  simplified  tiie  logistical  problem.  Ihaes  could  not  traverse  all  the  types 
of  terroin  that  a  man  on  loot  could  negotiate.  They  could  not  gel  over  boggy 
ground,  or  cross  o\uddy  banks  and  stream  beda.  .Xltliough  able  to  cover  from  four 

to  five  miles  per  hour  over  favorable  terrain,  the  mules  could  cover  only  one  mile 
per  hour  over  Guadalcanal’s  roads  and  trails.  As  a  result,  they  caused  traffic 

■  Jams  and  impeded  tlie  trucks.  Nor  could  the  battalion  easily  supply  itself. 

rach  firing  battery  had  193  men  and  117  mules.  This  entire  strength  was  required 
to  transport  the  four  75-mm  pack  howitzers  and  200  rounds  of  ammunition  allotted 
to  each  battery.  To  assist  in  moving  annunitlon  forward,  one  aanunitlon  section 
from  the  Sexvicc  Dattery— including  43  pack  mules  and  23  riding  mules— was  at- 

i 

tached  to  the  firing  'oattcry,  to  increase  its  strength  to  212  men  and  183  mules. 
But  each  mule  required  eight  pounds  of  oats  and  14  pounds  of  hay  per  day  for  feed. 
Thus,  keeping  four  guns  in  rtHiiilr*'«l  ihe  ssrvirps  of  212  men  and  I  mnlos. 

1  To  feed  the  mules  necessitated  hauling  1,509  pounds  of  oats  ai\d  2,600  pounds  of 

\  -30- 


1 


liiO'  to  the  front  dally  by  sone  agency  other  than  the  firing  battaqr*  far  the  mica 
could  not  haul  feed  at  well  tit  howttaera  and  amnunltlon.  The  esycrtnent  wat  un* 
aucceasful."* 


Sources! 


1.  Miller,  John.  United  States  hmrv  In  World  Vat  11 — The  Mar  tn 
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Wingate's  Raiders — the  Chindit  Force  in  Burma,  Februarv-March  1943 


General  Wingate's  operations  in  Burma  in  1943  arc  considered  t^-pical  of 
those  to  be  enconntered  fn  tropical  jungles  and  mountains.  Tliis  case  illus¬ 
trates  the  utility  of  animals  in  such  operations  and  the  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  suffered  because  of  failure  of  the  animal-supported  effort. 


General  Orde  Wingate,  a  veteran  of  successful  bchiud-the-lines  experi¬ 
ence  in  Ethiopia  in  1041,  believed  that  central  burma  was  only  lightly  held 
by  the  Japanese  and  therefore  vulnerable  to  penetration.  A  Inng  Range 
Penetration  Group  (UIPG)  was  formed  in  India  in  tlie  fall  of  1943.  The  IPPG 
was  made  up  on  one  battalion  of  British  troops,  one  battalion  of  Gurkhas 
and  one  Uiittalion  of  Durnicse  soldiers.  They  were  supported  by  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  RAF  personnel,  a  signal  section  and  one  Mule  Transport  Company 
manned  by  Gurkhas.  The  total  force  consisted  of  about  3,000  men  and  1,000 
animals.  The  majority  of  tlie  animals  were  mules,  but  since  the  ininbor  ob¬ 
tainable  locally  was  not  sufficient,  bullocks  wore  purchased  and  trained  as 
pack  carrier.s.  A  few  elephants  were  also  included.  Officers  used  horses 
as  movints. 

Wii'.gatc's  LRPG  began  it.s  march  into  Diirnia  on  February  8,  1943.  After 
a  march  of  ne.'.rly  iOO  miles,  wliicli  entailed  the  crossing  of  two  iivajor  rivers 
the  force  arrived  in  central  Burma.  The  march  through  the  jungle-covered 
•mjuntains  proved  exhausting.  After  the  first  bru.sh  with  the  Japanese  the 
elephants'  mahouts  vanislied.  Since  no  one  else  in  the  force  was  able  to 
guide  these  animals,  they  were  unloaded  and  ab.indoned.  Feed  for  the  re¬ 
maining  animals  was  supplied  by  air-drop  at  arranged  drop  ioncs.  Shortly 
before  crossing  the  Irrawaddy  in  ceni  ral  Burma  one  NCO  in  the  force  noted: 

"The  mules  too,  were  sh.owing  the  .--ti'nin.  Tl!e\  wuie  not  in  so  haj_ii _ 

way  as  the  horses,  bcijig  better  equipped  by  uatv,,.,.  for  r-uighiug  it  ,  hul  lliey 


were  becoming  definitely  part-worn  all  the  sane.  For  one  thing  it  was  io- 


poseible  to  feed,  them  regularly _ Despite  the  hardships  of  the  march, 

roost  of  the  mules  and  80  of  the  bullocks  crossed  the  Irrawaddy  in  central 
Burma.  On  the  other  hand,  as  noted,  the  elephants  had  been  abandoned  and 
the  majority  of  the  horses  Itad  fallen  behind  and  had  been  destroyed. 

During  the  campaign,  animal  loads  consisted  of  heavy  weapons  such  as 
3-inch  mortars,  Vickers  machine  guns,  the  ammunition  for  these  weapons, 
radio  equipment,  and  medical  supplies.  After  action  with  the  Japanese 
the  mules  were  also  used  to  carry  casualties. 

By  the  end  of  March  1943  it  was  decided  that  the  force  should  return 
to  India.  The  majority  of  the  mules  were  slaughtered  and  the  force  was 
broken  up  into  small  groups,  each  to  make  its  way  back  to  India  independently. 
The  mules  not  killed  were  used  to  carry  radio  equipment  and  casualties. 
However,  before  the  major  river  barriers  could  be  crossed,  the  force  had  to 
destroy  <ir  abandon  all  of  its  aniimtls  tog<!ther  with  the  equipment  and  casu¬ 
alties  they  were  carrying. 

Once  the  remaining  animals  had  beei>  destroyed  and  the  radio  equip¬ 
ment  abandoned,  it  was  impossible  for  the  troops  to  arrange  for  re-supply 
and  support  from  the  ai".  During  tlio  rei  urn  march,  without  animals  or  air 
svipport,  the  force  suffered  it'-'  heaviest  casualties. 

Eventually  2,000  of  the  3,000  men  of  tlic  IRPG  who  had  started  returned 
to  India. 


*h‘'vid  Halley.  With  Wiiuiate  i:i  Burm'a.  Ujndon:  Wiliia-  D.  Kodge 
&■  Co.  ,  Ltd. ,  1946. 
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Provisional  Mounted  Squadron,  Third  Divlslon-^-ltaly,  1943 


This  case  history  illustrates  the  utility  and  mobilty  of  a  mounted  force, 
as  compared  with  that  of  foot  patrols  In  a  mountainous  but  lightly  wooded  area 
of  operations  such  as  may  be  found  in  much  of  the  upland  regions  of  Central  and 
South  America. 


After  the  fall  of  Sicily  In  July  1943,  tht'  TliirJ  U.S.  Infantry  Division 
collected  approxiaately  120  horses  and  mules  from  captured  enemy  stocks  and  formed 
a  provisional  horse  reconnaissance  troop.  The  unit  eventually  grew  to  130  men, 

143  horses,  and  a  pack  train  of  30  men  plus  350  mules.  Tn  Italy  a  pack  battery 
of  four  75-am  pack  howitzers  with  125  mules  was  added  to  the  force. 

After  its  arrival  in  Italy  in  September  1943,  the  horse  troop  was  used  on 
reconnaissance  aissions.  The  troop  executed  tl)ese  missions  with  speed  and  daring 
and  was  invaluable  to  the  division  commander.  This  success  was  due  largely  to 
the  troop’s  ability  to  move  cross-country  in  mountains  either  by  night  or  day 
with  a  minimum  of  noise,  and  to  cover  ground  accessible  only  to  animals  or  foot 
troops.  Hie  pack  battery  was  constantly  used  by  infantry  in  the  mountains  and 
was  successful  in  bringing  artillery  fire  on  enemy  positions  from  Hie  flanks. 

The  pack  train  was  used  every  day  during  combat  to  deliver  supplies  of  ammunition, 
water,  niid  food  to  troops  that  were  iu  forward  i>o.5itioris  where  vehicles  could  not 
go  because  of  the  terrain  or  the  laclical  situation. 

Where  oiien  terrain  was  eneoiintercd,  the  Jiiimals  were  moved  forward  by  truck 
so  as  to  he  available  when  needed.  Lack  of  replacements  for  mounts  and  equipment 
eventually  forced  the  dishaiidmcnt  of  the  units. 

So  urces t 

1.  Baker.  Raytuond  F.  “Horses  were  used."  Cavalry  Journal 

(May  -  June  1940),  30-32. 

2.  Notter'alab,  (Capt.)  A.F.  "Tactical  tmployineul  of  a  Fio.lsio.ial 

Mounted  Squodr«.'n,"  Cavalry  .Journal  (Maivh  -  April  1945),  ■ii‘ .  09. 


This  Curina  experience  provides  a  good  Illustration  of  the  problems 
to  be  anticipated  by  a  couaiauder  undertaking  l.iive-sc.ile  operations  in 
remote  jungle  operations,  hliile  there  is  considvrable  iiwiterial  in  the 
cited  sources  on  both  the  contribution  of  animals  to  the  mission  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  logistical  .'iipport  of  animals  in  the  jungle  operation, 
the  point  of  this  case  hislurv  is  That  despite  adequate  preparation  the 
effort  may  not  be  ju.stifii.d  by  the  results  produced. 


Oil  the  basis  of  the  e.viieiience  gaiiK-J  by  the  1943  Cliiiiclit  column.  General 
Wingate  planned  a  more  ambitious  operation  against  central  Diirma  for  the  spring 
of  1044.  The  operation  differed  from  the  earlier  one  in  size  and  in  the  manner 
of  its  air  support.  Tlie  Special  force  (as  it  was  then  called),  was  made  up  of 
the  loth  Britisli  Brigade  and  the  O^th  a:.d  lllth  Indian  Brigades.  The  16th 
British  Brigade  was  ordered  to  march  into  Burma  in  essentially  the  same  manner 
as  tlie  Long  Range  Penetration  Croup  )iad  done  a  year  earlier.  However,  the  77th 
and  lllvli  Indian  Brigades  were  airlifted  into  central  Burma  to  pre-selected  drop 
zones.  T'-  ie  landing  grounds  (called  strongholds)  became  tlie  behind-tlie-lines 
buses  for  the  Special  force  Brigades.  Air  strips  were  built  to  receive  and  re- 
wnpply  the  Brigades  who  were  carried  in  by  C-47\s  and  gliders.  Casualty  evacua¬ 
tion  was  also  aoco-iplislied  by  aircraft,  a  feature  nut  found  in  the  earlier  oper¬ 
ation. 

Ceneral  Wingate  was  .adamant  that  tlie  Brigades  not  be  sent  into  Burma  witliout 
mules.  Cc’SKpu”  for  tlie  first  time  piovisions  had  to  be  made  for  the  air¬ 

lifting  mules  in  C-47  aiicraft  and  WACO  gliders  Once  tlie  Brigades  bad  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  strunglields  the_v  set  off  in  columns  on  th.eir  assigned  missions. 

Mules  were  used  by  the  column?  to  carry  tlie  hea'.y  w.-.nions.  ammunition,  radio  and 
surgical  equipment  -usuultiei  v..-ie-  also  e'aiiied  on  iiuiles  until  tliey  could  be 
evacuated  eitiier  by  glider  or  iigiiT  plane  1 1 toc.-ther .  about  li'.niio  ird 
1,30J  mules  were  flown  into  central  Burma  in  N.irc';  I"!!.  the  Ifth  frivi.di 


Brigade  luai'cheU  400  inti«s  overlana  with  mules  to  join  ths  two  airlifted 
Brigades. 

The  novel  feature  of  this  operation,  Die  movement  of  mules  in  planes  and 
gliders,  was  accomplished  without  difficulty.  The  aircraft  required  makeshift 
stalls  to  prevent  the  animals  from  shifting,  slipping  or  otherwise  Injuring 
themselves  or  the  aircraft. 

In  both  the  Oiliidit  and  Special  Force  operations,  food  for  the  animals 
was  provided  by  air  drop.  Most  feed  was  free  dropped  and  the  cascading  bales 
of  hay  and  feed  proved  hazardous  for  both  men  and  animals  as  some  casualties 
resulted. 

The  Special  To,  .’e  remained  active  against  the  Japanese  from  March  1944, 
until  early  June  of  the  same  year.  It  established  several  strongholds  or 
blocks  along  enemy  linos  of  coimminication.  The  coming  of  the  Monsoon  rains 
in  May  reduced  the  reliability  of  air  re-supply,  upon  which  the  force  depend¬ 
ed.  It  was  iKoved  out  of  central  Burma  (on  fool),  io  join  the  Chinese  and 
Anieilcan  forces  in  Nort'iern  Durma.  Marching  with  mules  over  jungle- covered 
mountains  under  Monsoon  ruins  proved  extremely  arduous.  Some  columns  found 
lliat,  at  best,  they  could  cover  hut  4  miles  a  day.  Tlie  mules  continually 
slipped  and  fell  and  liad  to  be  unloaded  and  reparked.  The  troops  and  animals 
were  never  dry.  Evliaustod  end  malaria-ridden,  the  utility  of  tlie  Special 
Force  was  lov.-  indeed  by  the  time  it  reached  Nortln.'rii  Burma. 

The  Special  Force  had  fouglu  tlie  .lapanese  in  a  number  of  indecisive 
engagements  and  probably  inflicted  as  many  battle  casualties  as  it  received. 
However,  considering  its  size,  this  attempt  to  use  at r-suppl ied  and  mnle- 
supported  troops  behind  Jupanrs.'  line-  lurked  tin  success  tiiut  Wiagut'  hcO 
anticipated.  Tile  cost  in  resources  consumed  and  in  noi-h-jttl e  eusiuliier 
was  very  hlth. 
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Merrill’s  Marauders.  S307th  Provisional  Refilaent— Burma.  1944 

The  eyparlsnoes  of  Merrill’ a  Marauders  are  cnotcaporary  with  tliose  of 
General  Wingate's  British  Forces  in  Burma.  This  case  history  Is  cited  for 
Its  illustration  of  the  effects  of  physical  and  cultural  envlroniaent  upon 
the  men  and  animals  comnltted  to  the  operation.  The  cited  sources  also  pro¬ 
vide  Illustrations  of  the  problems  which  must  be  resolved  by  the  coaaander 
of  such  a  force. 
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The  S^07th  Provisional  Regiment  w,>8  organised  In  India  In  late  1V*43, 
simultaneoiit^y  vith  the  org.ml7'*-ion  of  several  similar  brigades  being 
formed  by  '".•neial  Orde  Wlngaro  as  part  of  the  special  force  to  be  used  in¬ 
side  Burma.  The  S307th  regiment  consisteii  of  3,000  men  and  700  animals. 

Of  the  animals,  360  were  mules  from  the  United  States  and  340  were  horses 
from  Australia.  The  latter  were  in  poor  condition  at  the  time  the  moich 
into  Burma  began. 

The  objective  given  the  S307th  regiment  was  tlie  clearing  of  the 
Japanese  from  an  area  approximately  the  size  of  Connecticut,  in  order  that 
the  so-called  Ledo  Road  could  be  built.  The  aniii.als  with  the  regiment 
were  used  to  carry  the  heavy  weapons,  radios,  ammunition,  and  surgical 
e.juipmcnt .  Feed  for  the  animals,  as  well  as  rations  for  the  troops  and 
other  equlpnicut  were  delivered  by  air-drop  during  the  march. 

IV  was  found  that  the  deficiency  in  training  of  the  men  handling  Vlic 
animals  con.slitutcd  a  serious  handicap  to  the  unit.  Alttiough  it  met  with 
considerable  success  in  its  early  operations,  as  tlie  unit  penetrated 
deeper  into  Burma  both  treops  and  animals  became  tlr;d.  One  participant 
in  tlie  march  has  noteci  "the  battle  of  the  mules  was  unending  and,  I  think, 
took  more  out  of  tlie  men  than  anything  else,  more  even  than  fighting  the 
enemy  and  fighting  disease.  When  the  inules  slipped  and  fell,  which  they 
did  contiiuialiy  under  tlieir  lie.ivi  load',  tliere  w.is,  as  always,  tin.-  m„i  i- 


killing  labor  of  getting  then  unloaded,  ataggerlng  up  the  hllla  with  the 
coa^nenta  of  the  cargo,  and  reloading  them.  The  worat  of  It  waa  when  the 
mulea,  losing  their  footing,  would  topple  off  the  trail  altogether  and  go 
head-over-hetls  down  the  mountainside,  breaking  their  necks  or  stabbing  . 
theiMelvos  with  bamboo,”* 

At  the  end  of  the  morch,  nearly  all  the  horses  and  I'iO  of  the  nulea 
had  died.  Thu  loss  of  some  of  the  latter  was  due  to  cneii^  action. 

feed  for  the  animoVs  consisted  of  8  to  10  pounds  of  a  half-and-half 
mix  of  barley  end  chlck-pcas  per  animal  per  day.  Crecii  forage  consisted 
mostly  of  bamboo  leaves,  of  which  both  mules  and  horses  ate  willingly.  Each 
horse  carried  ISO  to  200  pounds  and  each  mule  from  200  to  2S0  pounds  of  cargo. 

The  U.S.  Army  Philips  cargo  saddle  was  used  fur  the  mules  and  the  "Chin# 
Special”  for  horses.  The  latter  was  unsatisfactory  as  it  was  too  small  and 
did  not  fit.  The  Philips  cargo  saddle  was  ion  In-avy,  nltliuugh  it  was  suit¬ 
able  in  all  other  respects. 

Of  the  terrain  crossed,  steep  mounlains  proved  to  be  almost  impass¬ 
able.  This  was  particularly  true  In  wet  weather  when  the  trails  became 
slippery. 

Sources: 
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*0gburi\,  Charlton,  Jr.  The  Marauders.  New  York;  Harper  and 
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This  hlstorlcAl  e«a«  atii^y  i»  clt«)  to  llluttratt  th«  improve)  utility 
of  anlMl  tranaport  for  a  jungla  taak  forca  under  the  command  of  an  officer 
having  acceaa  to  the  evperlenoe  of  other  expcdltlona  in  aimllar  sltuatlona. 
The  Murcea  have  a  vealth  of  detail  on  the  aolutlona  to  the  problems  of 
fitting  out  a  force  of  this  type. 


The  Mars  Task  Force  was  fozaied  in  Northern  Burma  In  September  1944. 

It  consisted  of  two  regiments — the  47Sth  Infantry  and  lC4th  Cavalry.  Also 
attached  were  the  612th  and  613fh  Field  Artillery  battulionSt  the  44th 
and  49th  Portable  Surgical  Hospitals,  and  the  Slst,  33rd.  35th,  2S2nd  and 
233rd  Quartermaster  Pack  Troops.  The  total  strength  of  the  Mars  Brigade  mss 
cpproxltnately  6,200  men.  Each  pack  troop  liad  between  200  and  300  mules. 

In  addition,  each  field  artillery  battalion  had  about  350  mules.  Altogether 
over  2,000  males  accompanied  the  unit.  The  Mars  force,  in  order  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  the  aminals,  took  advantage  of  previous  experience 
with  mules  in  Burma.  Training  in  the  cure  and  handling  of  the  animals  was 
particularly  emphasiied,  and  as  a  result  the  Mars  force  suffered  far  fewer 
casualties  to  their  mules  than  had  the  Marauders.  Nevertheless,  marching 
the  mules  over  the  Burmese  nountains  tested  both  animals  and  men  to  the 
limit  of  their  endurance. 

Tlie  mules  were  used  to  carry  the  unit's  heavy  weapons,  mortars,  and 
signal  aid  equipment.  It  was  found  that  the  optimum  load  per  animal 
was  approximately  200  pounds.  For  a  long  march  180  pounds  was  more 
suitable.  The  heaviest  loads  carried  by  the  mules  consisted  of  ten 
21-pound  cans  of  small  anns  ammunition.  As  in  previous  campaigns,  the 
unit  relied  on  air-drops  for  rations  and  feed  for  the  animals.  Tlie 
latter  weie  free-dropped  with  ftv.  losses.  Wiicn  tlie  opportunity  presented 


itself,  the  aniniAla  were  allowed  to  graze,  and  baaboe  was  found  to  be-  an 
excellent  substitute  for  grass. 

Once  in  action  with  the  oapanese  along  the  old  Burma  Road,  the 
unit  used  mules  to  pack  supplies  from  air-drop  zones  to  the  forward 
elements  and  to  evacuate  casualties.  The  portable  hospitals  used  native 
ponies,  each  capable  of  carrying  80  pounds,  to  transport  their  equipment. 

Sources: 

1.  Randolph,  John.  Marsreen  in  Burma.  Houston:  John  Randolf,  1946 

2.  Thrapp,  Dan  L.  "Mules  of  Mars,"  Armored  Cavalry  Journal, 

(Novcmbcr-Decembcr,  1946),  S5-58. 


This  case  history  Is  illustrative  of  the  utility  of  indigenous  animals 
and  equipment  In  support  of  military  operations  in  remote  areas.  The  environ 
mental  circumstances  encountered  in  this  operation  vere  similar  to  those 
which  might  be  anticipated  in  some  Andean  regions  of  South  America. 


On  the  Salueen  River  between  Buna  anil  China  anlnals  were  euccessCully 
uae<l  in  pack  trains  to  supply  troops  In  terrain  that  varied  from  SOO  feet 
to  11,000  feet  in  elevation.  The  aniaals  used  were  indigenous  Chinese 
stallions  three  to  eight  years  old  which  weighed  froQ  350  to  SOO  pounds. 
Each  horse  carried  from  80  to  120  pounds  of  load.  Wie  animals  were  given 
8  to  10  pounds  of  feed  per  day  and  were  allowed  to  forage  twice  a  day.  The 
feed  consisted  of  beans  (when  they  were  available),  rice,  rice  straw,  and 
grass.  The  pack  saddle  used  was  an  ancient  Chinese  design  consisting  of  a 
pad,  frame  and  saddle.  This  saddle  permitted  quick  removal  of  tlie  load  in 
emergencies. 

Source; 

Hatl,  Reginald.  "Packing  Along  the  Salween",  Cavalrv  Journal, 
(May-Junc  1945),  JV. 


This  is  possibly  a  classic  example  of  the  magnitude  anc  complexity 
to  vdiich  a  counterinsurgency  operation  may  be  developed.  In  this  instance 
a  full-scale  military  operation  was  conducted  against  insurgents  who  had 
developed  to  the  point  of  holding  terrain  against  the  goverment  forces. 
The  cited  sources  provide  valuable  observations  on  the  nature  of  opera¬ 
tions  required  against  guerrillas  who  attempt  to  hold  ground  against  a 
regular  military  force.  The  influence  of  animal  transport  on  the  combat 
capabilities  of  both  guerrilla  and  government  forces  are  discussed  in 
this  source. 


I 


Greek  Army  Operations  Against  Communist  Guerrillas.  194r-19_49 


During  the  Greek  Civil  War  (i947--19)  both  the  government  forces  and  the 
insurgents  made  extensive  use  of  animal  support  for  their  operations. 

The  Greek  .\rmy' i>  usage  of  anima'ls  was  for  support  of  operations  in 
difficult  terrain  and  In  remote  regions  beyond  the  all-weather  road  network. 
The  guerrilla  forces'  usage  of  animals  was  in  their  main  supply  routes  a- 
cross  the  borders  with  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Greek  Army’s 
general  concept  wao  "trucks  to  the  foothills,  mules  to  the  fire-fightj" 

The  following  excerpts  from  comments  by  observers  highlight  the  utility 
of  animal  transport  in  counterinsurgency  operations  in  Greece  during  the 
1947-49  period: 

1.  mountain  division  was  nor.mally  reinforced  by  a  cavalry 
squadron,  a  machine  gnn  company,  engineers  and  a  regiment  of  moun¬ 
tain  arlillery.  Field  divisions  were  similarly  reinforced,  except 
armored  cavalry,  and  field  artillery  replaced  cavalry  and  mounlain 
artillery. 

The  basic  difference  between  field  and  mountain  divisions, 

\  the  strengths  of  which  were  about  10,500  and  8,500  respectively,  lay 

in  the  means  provided  for  their  transportation.  The  field  division, 
of  which  there  were  three,  was  organized  for  war  on  the  plains.  Thus 
it  was  equipped  with  motor  Iraiisi’ort.  Tlie  mountain  division  was 
provided  animal  traiiapoit.  There  wer<.*  four  such  divisions.  The 
relative  availabilities  of  animal  and  motor  resources  md  varying 
operational  requirements  resulted  in  many  variations  from  these 
standards  as  the  war  wore  oii.^ 


1.  Murray,  J.C.  (Col. 
Ga/.vttg,  LVIll  (Apt  ix 


USMC), 

1554), 


"The  .Iriti-Bandit  War,"  The  Marino 
p.  c3. 
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2.  Supply  and  service  elemental 

UnUke  the  jJuerrilld?,  tlie  Army  was  supported  erlen- 
sive  supply  and  service  elements.  Dy  virtue  of  its  i]is|>osiliun 
and  its  great  numerical  superiority,  the  Arn^  controlled  all 
essential  routes  of  communlcatloi:  Tliis  witli  its  resources  In 
oiotur  and  animal  transport,  gave  it  strategic  mobility  and  staying 
power  which  tended  to  offset  the  guerrillas'  greater  tactical 
mobility.  Motor  transport  had  little  value  in  the  mouutaiiiouB 
country  to  wlilch  the  guerrillas  noimally  witlidrcw  to  nullify  the 
Amry's  advantages  in  transport  and  heavy  weapons.  It  did,  how¬ 
ever,  enable  the  Army  to  maintain  larger  forces  operating  In  the 
impassable  area.  Tlirough  its  use,  resupply  could  be  brought  up 
to  a  roadhead,  wlicnce  it  ronid  he  forwarded  animal  transport. 

The  guerrilla,  by  contrast,  to  get  along  with  the  supplies  he 
carried  with  him  as  he  withdrew  to  the  liills,  plus  whatever  he 
could  gather  off  the  country  or  move  in  by  a  long,  slow  and  inad¬ 
equate  system  of  animal  transport. ‘ 

3.  Tlie  requirement  for  transport  prob.jbly  varied  between 
one  and  twC"  pounds  per  ilay  for  each  guerrilla  operating  in 
south  and  central  Greece  Ibis  seems  insignifitant,  but  neither 
the  .supplies  nor  their  quantity  were  insignificant.  Without  these 
supplies,  which  could  not  be  obtained  locally,  the  guerrillas 
could  not  function  effectively.  They  were  vital,  tliereforc,  to 
guerrilla  optu'ations. 

rive  thousand  guerrillas  in  south  and  central  Greece 
would  have  iiscil  .it)  in  inn  animal  lo.tds  daily.  Taking  IIO  miles 
as  the  average  distance  from  the  base  areas  to  tlie  users,  Uie 
turn-around  time  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  weeks.  Thus, 

”00  to  1,,400  aiiiiiials  would  lia-e  been  employed  eonslaiilly  in  this 
traffic,  even  if  no  allowance  is  made  for  losses  in  transit. 

These  were  actually  quite  high  Mule  trains  were  intercepted 
frequently  by  the  Air  rorce  or  Army  units  and  damaged  or  destroyed. 

The  problems  involved  in  oiganiJiing  the  routing  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  supply  trains  moving  between  the  base  areas  and  the 
bands  in  cent  ral  and  sontliern  Greece  were  many.  Tlicy  wert?  greatest 
wlicn  the  Army  was  active.  Dii:.ing  such  times  the  bandits  were  ex¬ 
pending  more  supplies  than  normally  They  were  forced  to  abandon 
stores  which  could  not  he  c.nrried  They  wore  unobl''  to  requisition 
supplies  in  areas  throngli  winch  they  might  be  passing,  as  this  look 
time  and  provig.^U  infor-jtion  to  the  Army  Similarly,  raids  upon 
towns  or  Army  storwis  w.re  impr.i<'t  i  cable.  I'nially,  the  mule  trains 
from  the  north  had  greater  difficulty  in  getting  thcuugh,  and  not 
intrcqucnt  L>  „ttie  b.inds  were  unable  to  keep*  tlioir  rendeivous  with 
such  ti-ains."^ 


2.  Ibid. ,  p.  54 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  59. 


4.  As  regards  the  distribut  ion  of  supplies,  the  Aiw  liad 
been  hsndicepped  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  U.S.  eld  progra* - 
hy  shortages  in  motor  transport.  When  the  shortages  were  made 
up  it  was  discovered  that  too  much  roliam-e  bad  been  placed 
upon  motors  nud  that  there  was  a  greater  ropiircment  for  aninval 
transport.  One  U.S.  mission  assisted  In  the  organization  and 
training  of  animal  transport  and  in  the  sumner  of  1948  placed 
orders  for  4,000  mules.  In  June  1949  all  infantry  battalions 
were  placed  on  the  mountain  unit  establishment  and  all  vehicles 
were  withdrawn  to  the  brigade  motor  transjwrt  platoon.  Supple¬ 
menting  the  animals  organic  to  the  units,  13  mule  transport 
companies  were  organized.  WliiJo  the  changes  in  the  organ! z.-'t ion 
of  transport  increased  the  flexibility  of  the  Am^’  in  its  anti¬ 
guerrilla  warfare,  it  would  scarcely  be  necess.try  to  take  the 
view  that  the  Army  bad  previously  been  hatidi«ipped  in  its 
operations  by  inadounate  means  for  the  transjiorlation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  supplies.’ 

Greek  Army  experience  as  reported  by  Col.  Murray  indicates  that  its 
system  of  support  was  generally  adc(piate.  Guerrillas  icanaged  to  survive 
on  their  limited  resources  until  politiciil  ciuisi derations  induced  them  to 
hold  ground.  Licking  heavy  weapons  and  witli  limited  anBumitiuii  supplies, 
the  guerrilla.^  were  unable  to  hold  terrain  against  the  Army. 

There  vevo  no  apjvtreni  prohl<«iis  involvr'd  in  tlie  use  of  animals.  Even 
non-accli mated  United  States  aninvils  wore  effecl  ive. 


Source: 


Murray,  J.C.  (Col.  USMC)  "The  Aiiti-Daiidit  W.ir,"  The  Marine  Corps 
Ca/ette,  LVin  (April  1954). 


Ihld. ,  p.60. 


Appendix  B 


Professional  Opinions  of  Military  Officers 

(1)  Argentina  -  Colonel  Fernando  Dobra 

(2)  Brazil  -  Colonel  Newton  Hello 
The  Dominican  Republic  -  Colonel 

Braullo  Alvarez  and  Colonel  Jose  DeLeon 

(4)  Urjguay  -  Colonel  Ciirlos  Vidal 

(5)  The  Philippines  -  General  Alfredo  Santos 

oiid  General  Ismael  Litpiiz 


Professional  Oplivlon — Atawtlnt 

lnterview««:  Colonel  Fernando  Dubra,  Cavalry,  Argentina  Ano*, 

student  at  the  Inter-American  Defense  College, 
Fort  f'cNalr  _ 

Interviewer;  Hartley  ?.  Darae,  SORO 

Date  of  Interview:  1^  April  196S 


Colonel  Dubra  stated  that  there  ore  two  basic  reasons  for  retention  of 
animals  in  the  Argentine  military  establishment,  viz, ,  economics  and  en¬ 
vironment.  In  elaboration,  he  explained  that  there  was  as  yet  no  economic 
Justification  for  the  construction  of  the  requisite  road  net  and  airports 
to  provide  year-round  access  to  all  sectors  of  the  country,  neither  did  there 
exist  the  economic  denvund  to  support  automotive  and  aircraft  Industries  to 
provide  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft  within  Argentine  resources.  Since  large 
areas  of  Ai'gentlna  arc  spi'^seiy  settled  and  the  residents  of  these  regions 
normally  depend  upon  animals  for  transportation,  the  animal-breeding  in¬ 
dustry  is  well  developed;  thus  national  re.‘>ources  produce  suitable  animals 
and  equipment.  Experienced  personnel  are  readily  available  to  employ  them. 

Consenting  on  Argentine  experience.  Colonel  Dubra  cited  the  peculiar 
conditions  in  three  regions  which  had  resulted  in  the  development  of  special¬ 
ized  breeds  of  animals  for  use  in  these  regions. 

Salta:  This  region  in  northwest  Argentina  is  in  the  low- 
lying  foothills  of  the  Andos.  Terr.iin  is  rough,  soils  arc 
generally  poor  and  Lhere  iire  saline  detorts  and  thick  scrub 
forests.  Native  pastures  and  grains  arc-  sparse.  The  customary 
animal  foi  mounts  and  pack  use  is  the  "hu-’-h  pony,"  which  is 
adapted  tr,  survival  in  the  regional  environment. 


a 

a 
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Corrieotea:  This  region  in  northeast  Argentina  Is  a 
loti'- lying  Rwrshy  region-  The  horse  used  in  this  region  la 
a  email  animal  whose  feet  are  resistant  to  water  immeralonr 
and  which  has  developed  an  immmity  to  tieVs,  flies,  and 
mosquitos.  Animals  indigenous  to  this  region  are  sure¬ 
footed  and  sensitive  to  soft  ground. 

Hendosa:  This  region  is  high  in  the  Andean  Cordillera. 

While  horses  are  the  favorite  mount,  only  those  bred  and 
raised  at  those  altitudes  are  serviceable  as  military  animals. 

Mules  are  normally  used  as  pack  animals  at  high  altitudes. 

Selected  mules  may  also  be  used  as  mounts. 

^ven  though  rail  and  highway  routes  exist  between  Mendoza  in  Argen-  , 
tlnn  and  Santiago  in  Chile,  both  are  subject  to  long  periods  of  interup- 
tlon  In  the  winter.  Operations  off  the  road/railroud  in  the  Andes  are 
still  subject  to  the  Influences  of  the  climate  and  terrain  which  were  en¬ 
countered  by  San  Martin  more  than  .•«  century  ago.  The  experience  of  San 
Martin,  who  used  lowland  animals  in  his  crossing  of  the  Andes  in  1817,  is 
described  by  Ricardo  Rojas  in  K1  ivintj  do  la  Espada.*  7 

The  Army  does  not  use  burros  and  llaiws  as  pack  animals,  although 
civilians  occasionally  do  so. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Dubiu  that  insurgents  operating  in  Argen- 
tiiui  would  be  forced  to  rely  upon  animals  for  transportation.  Hie  counter¬ 
insurgency  forces  would  be  severely  h.indi  capped  and  road-bound  unless  tRey 
also  used  animal  transport. 

Additional  material  on  milit.nry  animals  in  Argentina  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Comando  General  de  Rcmonla  y  Veterinaria,  Callc  Callao  SCO,  Duenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 


*"rhe  dlffieulty  that  Sad  to  be  overcom*  In  the  crossing  of  tlie  moun¬ 
tains  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  icbo  have  actually  gone  through  it. 

The  chief  uifficulliet  wei“  tiie  of  ijopujatiuii  and  roads,  the  lack 

of  game,  and  especially  of  pastures.  The  army  had  10,600  .saddle  and  jiaek 
mules,  1,600  horses,  and  700  head  of  cattle,  and  despite  the  most 
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scrupulous  csrs  that*  srrivad  in  Chile  only  4,300  mules  and  511  horses  in 
very  bad  condition.  Tho  rest  either  died  or  were  rundersd  useless  during 
the  crossing  of  the  eisunteina.  Tvm  six>lnch  howitters  and  ton  four-lnA 
field  pieces,  Which  wont  through  Uspsllats,  wore  transported  by  500  (sic) 
wheeled  carriages,  although  a  great  part  of  the  way  they  had  to  be  carried 
by  hand,  with  the  help  of  block  and  tackle,  when  reaching  the  higher  peaka. 
Food  supplies  for  the  twenty  days  tho  march  was  to  lost  were  taken  on  mule- 
beck,  Inasmuch  as  there  woo  no  house  or  town  betweeii  Meudosa  and  Chile  by 
way  of  Uspallsta,  and  five  mountain  ranges  had  to  be  croaeed.  T1)e  greater 
pert  of  the  army  etrffered  from  lack  of  oxygen,  as  a  result  of  >diieh  several 
soldisrs  died,  besides  others  who  succumbed  to  the  intense  cold.  Everyone 
was  convinced  that  tho  obstacles  viilch  hod  been  overctmic  did  not  leave  the 
sllghteet  hope  for  o  retreat;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  relgnod  s  greet 
confidence  among  the  ranks,  tdtich  carried  out  their  tosks  heroically,  in  the 
midst  of  keen  rivalry  among  the  different  units.”  (Ricardo  Rojss.  El  Sente 
da  la  Espada.  Buenos  Aires:  Editorial  Losada;  1940.  Translated  by  Herschsl 
Drickell  and  Carlos  Videla,  as  San  Martin.  Knight  of  the  Andes;  copyright  1945 
by  Doubledey  &  Company,  Inc. ;  108. ) 


Profesatoral  Opinion  -  Brailliin 

Intervlawee:  Colcuwl  Newton  Hello,  Brasilian  Amy  Attache, 

Wasliinglon,  D.  C. 

Interviewer:  Ciirtln  Winsor,  Jr. ,  SORO 

Date  of  Interview:  22  April  1965 

In  Brazil  the  military  establishment  continues  to  maintain  and  utilize 
animal-mounted  cavalry  units.  The  rationale  for  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
unit,  as  explnliiod  by  Colonel  Hello,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  environmental, 
economic,  and  tactical  factors. 

Environmental  Factors: 

Brazil  uses  its  cavalry  divisions  in  the  region  which  borders  on 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay.  The  gently  rolling  terrain  is  not  well  opened  up  by 
roads  and,  being  rattle  country.  In  suitable  for  ho: ie-mounted  anti-siuug- 
glii’.g  operations.  The  Brazilian  cavalry  is  apparently  operationally 
limited  to  these  conthern  plains  or  prairies. 

One  rea.‘=on  for  the  continued  use  of  hor.se  cavalry  l.s  the  Iraditiunal 
reliance  of  the  inliabltants  of  Dic.se  areas  on  iior.-c  transjx.:’tation.  The 
horse  has  been  the  cnsioinary  method  of  tran.sportatlon  in  this  region  of 
Brazil,  and  cavali’y  recruits  often  bring  their  owt:  horses  into  the  military 
service  with  them. 

Ercanmic  faatoi'e.. 

Colonel  Hello  pointed  o.it  that  reliance  nijon  animal  transport  in  some 


arNS  Is  fiirthar  justlfisd  'i»y  •cononic  consfdsrstlcns.  Road  n«t»wrk# 

ai‘«  insufficient  in  these  areas  and  the  building  of  such  networks  would  be 
financially  Infeasible.  Braall  suffers  from  a  chronic  shortage  of  petroleum, 
which  would  make  the  fueling  of  motorised  units  prohibitively  expensive  and 
difficult,  due  to  the  distances  involved  in  tronsporting  fuel.  Another  fac¬ 
tor  is  the  expense  of  using  motorised  units  in  ureas  where  supply  depots, 
spare  parts,  repair  facilities,  and  driver  training  present  problems. 

Tactical  Factors; 

Colonel  Hello  exploined  that  cavalry  <8  used  in  the  south  of  Drusil 
for  some  negative  reasons  as  well  as  for  positive  ones.  It  would  appear 
that  horse  cavalry  is  useless  in  the  Jungle  regions  due  to  a  lack  of  forage 
and,  as  Colonel  Hello  pointed  out,  there  are  no ’insurgents  in  the  jungles. 

In  addition,  most  of  lltc  otlier  areas  of  Brazil  wMcli  are  vulnerable  to  in- 
snrgv'nts  are  either  served  by  read  nets,  or  tliey  .’»re  well  suited  to  para- 
troop  operations  w'hlch  cut  tlie  time  element  <>ut  of  Llie  old  metliods  of  riditig 
down  the  insurgent  bands.  Apparently  Brazilian  strategy  lias  been  lo  locate 
bands  with  observation  planes  and  tben  use  paraebutists  agaiilst  them.  Animal' 
mounted  cavalry  ha.s  not  .“oen  much  eountor-insnrgenry  usage  in  Brazil. 
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Professional  Opinion  -  Dominican  Republic 

Intervie’.'ces:  Colonel  Eraullo  Alvare*,  Colonel  Jose  DeLeon, 

students  at  the  Inter-Amcrlcan  Defense  College, 

Fort  McNair 

Interviewer:  Hartley  F.  Dame,  SORO 

Date  of  Interview:  16  April  1965 

Colonel  DeLeon  was  the  principal  spokesman  for  the  two  men.  Concern- 
inn  tin.-  coiitliiucd  utility  of  animal-mounted  units  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
he  made  the  following  coiiments:  "During  the  rcorganlzatiun  of  the  Army 
after  the  assassination  of  Trujillo,  animal  units  were  replaced  by  motorized 
units.  During  tlie  1963-1964  disputes  with  Haiti,  the  Aimy  found  that 
motorized  patrols  in  the  mountains  and  along  the  Haitian  border  were  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  puvpfi.-ie,  duo  to  limited  road  nets,  foot  patrols  could  not 
cover  the  involved  nor  could  they  carry  adequaic  supplies.  There¬ 

fore,  in  early  1964,  anicniil-nKiuntcd  elements  were  re-established  in  those 
units  assigned  to  internal  security  missions  and  bolder  patrols,"  In  answer 
to  quest  io'is  on  problems  cnconiitered,  he  could  not  recall  any,  and  commented 
that  most  Dominican  pcas.ints  were  competent  riders  and  animal  handlers. 

They  required  very  I'ttle  additional  training  aliovc  their  normal  military 
training. 

Both  Colonel  DeLco;i  .md  Colonel  Alvarez  stated  that  it  would  bo  many 


years  before  the  Dominican  Republic  could  do  without  animj l-mouiited  or 
animal-supported  internal  security  units. 


Intervl«*(ee:  Colonel  Carlos  Vidal,  Unign.-iyan  An^,  stiidcirt 

at  the  Inter-American  Defense  College,  Fort  McNair 

Ititcrvieuer:  Hartley  P.  Dame,  SORO 

Date  of  Interview:  16  April  1965 

Colonel  Vidal,  who  has  served  with  the  Cuardia  Rcpublicana  (the 
Uruguayan  gendarme: ie  which  is  charged  with  rural  public  security),  tends 
to  equate  the  problems  of  counterinsurgency  operations  with  those  he  has 
experienced  In  anti-smuggling  operations.  Especially  along  the  Uruguay/ 
Brazil  border,  smugglers  operate  in  small,  well-organized  bands.  The 
Cuardia,  operating  from  a  few  base  stations,  depends  upon  siouiited  patrols 
to  prevent  smuggler  infiltrations  along  the  spursely  settled  frontier  region. 

‘ccoidir.g  to  Colonel  Vidal,  the  few  luotor  roads  in  the  region  can  be 
bypassed  by  pack  trails.  Tlie  brush  and  t)ie  savaiiuab  grass  make  aerial 
patrols  ineffective.  Therefore,  horse-r.iounted  patrols  arc  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  maintaining  adequate  surveillance  of  infiltration  routes. 

It  is  Colonel  Vidal's  opinion  that  aninwil-n\ou!ii <-d  units  siipjiorted  by  pack 
trains  woul*'  be  indispensable  in  dealing  with  any  insurgent  operations  in 
Uruguay.  It  is  also  his  opinion  that  economically  the  oast  logical  compo¬ 
sition  of  forces  should  be  approximately  50  percent  aniral-tran.spfrrt'rd  and 
50  percent  motorized  elements.  He  pointed  out  that  anirzils  and  trained 
riders  and  packers  arc  readily  availa'ale  througl’.oct  the  interior  Uruguay. 
Similarly,  'aocniisc  most  campe.sino.s  utilize  auim.ils,  fodder  and  fuiage  .ire 


available  throughout  wide  areas.  Horsct;  are  preferred  for  mounts  and  satlea 
for  packs.  Doth  are  readily  adaptable  to  the  climate  and  the  terrain. 


It  is  Colonel  Vidal's  opinion  that,  because  of  the  limited  road  net¬ 
work  and  the  high  cost  of  cross-country  motor  vehicles,  Litere  will  be  a 
continuing  requirement  for  the  use  of  animals  in  the  Uruguayan  Army  for 
many  years. 

ft************************************ 

The  following  extracts  from  an  AID  survey  of  the  G'.iardia  Repiiblicana 
support  Colonel  Vidal's  statements; 

1.  In  the  Department  bordering  on  the  Brazilian  frontier 
there  is  a  "frontier  zone"  which  .iverages  some  7-10  miles  in 
depth.  The  movement  of  cattle,  sliccp,  liides,  wool,  etc.  within 
this  zone  requires  a  permit  speci lying  numbers,  brands,  destin.itions 
and  purpose.  .‘;jnce  there  are  few  liighways  and  these  are  con¬ 
trolled  with  checkposls,  it  would  appear  difficult  to  move  goods 
away  from  tlio  border  area  without  some  collusion.  The  relatively 
•sparsely  popul.Uod  border  areas  are  ideal  for  smuggling.  The 
police  report  tl;."*-  contraband  is  illegally  tran.sported,  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  night  liours  with  the  use  of  horse  pack  trains.^ 

2.  Particularly  in  rural  areas  the  patrol  function  is 
carried  out  by  police  on  horseback. ^ 

3.  In  Montevideo,  riot  control  is  the  basic  responsibility 
of  the  Republican  and  Motrop<>lit;in  Guards.  The  Republican  Guard 
is  a  mounted  lu'.it  with  a  total  efrective  field  strength  of  300 
horsc.s  and  men.  Its  basic  weapon  is  the  sabre.  It  is  used  to 
disperse  a  crowd  if  the  foot  forces  of  the  Hetropolitau  Guard 
h.ive  proved  ineffective. ^ 

4.  Tlie  Repabi  ic.in  Cn.nrd  has  no  motorizei)  Ir.nnsport  for 
horses  and  can  reach  the  .'cene  of  a  disinrbance  n<>  faster  than 
the  time  required  for  the  trip  on  hor.'^cback.  Uhen  considerable 
distances  arc  involved,  bot  h  men  and  horses  may  bo  too  fatigued 
for  any  sustained  act  ion."* 


‘■  AID  Sur\ey  of  tlie  Internal  Security  forces  of  Uruguay," 
(unpiibl !  sited  paper,  1963),  p.  22. 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  u4. 

^Ibld. 
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Professional  Opinion  -  Philippine 

Interviewees:  General  Alfredo  Santos,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 

Philippine  Anno»l  Forces;  and  General  Ismael 
Lapuz,  Coonandiiig  General,  Philippine  Amy 

Interviewer:  Aubrey  E.  Lippiiicott,  SORO 

Date  of  Interview:  23  April  1965 


Generals  Santos  and  Lapuz  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  fonution  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  1936  provision  was  nade  to  use  pock  horses  as  organic 
transport  for  nwchint-gun  units  in  the  Philippine  Army. 

Tlie  officers  stated  that  in  guerrilla  campaigns  against  the  Japanese, 
carabaos  and  small  native  horsos  wore  used  as  pock  animals.  The  horses 
were  extremely  useful  as  they  knexv  the  land  and  paths  well,-  and  feeding 
was  no  problem.  The  horses,  in  fact,  knew  the  trail  so  well  that  they 
were  allowed  to  make  their  way  imguided  through  the  jungle.  These  animals 
were  used  to  carry  both  men  and  provisions.  Mules  were  also  used  as  pack 
animals  in  campaigning  against  Japanese  forces  in  the  Islands.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  Filipino  forces  were  completely  cut  off  from  their  sup¬ 
plies,  the  men  were  forced  to  kill  and  eat  their  mules.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  source  of  food  supply  those  troops  would  have  starved  to  death. 

General  Santos  said  that  in  the  post-war  campaign  against  the  Huk 
guerrillas,  ponies,  carabaos,  and  some  horse  cavalry  were  used.  Animal 
tircriSpQr^^tion  v.’25^  vitdl  in  tjhf?  v.*2y*  nfrainvii- 

cause  the  area  of  oj-erations  against  ilie  lliik.s  ''OS  confined  largely  to  the 


wsll-rocded  central  plavns  of  Iaizoh.  However,  there  vere  instances  In  the 
campaign  when,  because  of  a  shortage  of  pacfc  animals,  men  hod  to  be  used  as 
pack  carriers  even  though  they  were  also  badly  needed  as  cond>at  troops. 

The  officers  stated  that  at  tlie  present  time,  because  of  budgetary  con¬ 
siderations,  cavalry  and  pack  animals  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  Philippine 
Army. 

Both  officers  expressed  the  opinion  that  horse  cavalry  and  pack  aiiinvals 

are  necessary  today  for  the  accomplishment  of  military  objectives  In  certain 

•* 

types  of  terrain — i.e.,  mountainous,  swampy  j\inglc,  etc. — in  infiu*‘<J''''>'\  and 
counterinsurgency  situations.  In  operations  in  underdeveloped  c-.-uni  vies 
and  in  wild  terrain  it  is  necessary  to  use  trails  which  can  be  nogotiat'd 
only  by  animals  or  by  men.  The  officers  slated  emphatically  tliat  limy  felt 
there  would  always  be  a  need  for  animals  in  certain  military  situations. 


Appendix  C 


Maps  and  Statistics  on  Environ.nental  Factors 
in  Latin  America 

(IJ  Physical  Relief  Hap,  South  America 

(2)  Settlement  Patterns 

(a)  Middle  Aaterlca 

(b)  South  America 

(3)  Railroad  Netvork 

(a)  Middle  Askerlca 

(b)  South  AMrlca 

(c)  Railroad  Statistics 

(4)  Kavigable  Waterways,  South  America 

(5)  Motor  Vehicle  Statistics 

(6)  Equine  Animal  Statistics 
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(a)  Air  Traiisix>irl.atlon  of  Animals  1-!  .  i 

In  April  194S,  in  order  to  reinforce  control  China,  25,136  men 
of  the  Chinese  Army  and  2,178  horses  and  mules  viero  flovm  to  the  area 
from  Bur"\a.  The  rawoment  was  accomplished  without  loss  of  men  or  animals. 

Each  C-47  carried  two  horses  and  2  mules  plus  handlers  and  furaije.  Strips 
of  thin  planking  and  plywood  were  pul  on  the  floors  and  sides  of  the  aMcrjl't 
to  help  the  animals  stand  and  to  keep  them  from  hurting  themselves  on  the 
metal  parts  of  the  aircraft. 

(b)  Overland  Hording  of  Hules 

In  May  1945,  nine  hundred  mules  were  herded  from  Burma  to  Cliina 
across  the  newly  constructed  Burma  Koad.  The  distance  covered  was  '50  railis. 

The  mules  moved  in  batches  of  300  each,  and  2'10  men  were  required  for  the 
entire  march.  Experience  j^ained  from  the  march  showed  that  for  long-distanc<^ 
herding  there  sliould  be  one  man  for  every  4  mules,  and  5  trucks  for  every 
300-400  animals.  Good  forage  and  a  leisurely  pace  were  essential  for 

LaVaue,  Arthur.  "Pegasus,'"  The  Cavalry  Journal,  (Novemher-Deceraber  1945), 

48-49. 


getting  the  mules  to  their  destination  in  a  reasonable  eondition.  Twb  tons 

2 

of  horseshoes  were  brought  along  and  were  barely  adequate  for  the  trip. 

(c)  Japanese  Horse  Cavalry 

Information  obtained  from  China  after  the  war  showed  that  the 

Japanese  Army  aaintalned  two  brigades  of  horse  tavairj’  in  Mancliuris  du'-i 

the  war.  Each  brigade  consisted  of  two  regiments  and  had  over  3,000  horses. 

Cavalry  was  extensively  used  for  reconnaissance  in  roug)i  terrain  along  the 
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Manchurian-Soviet  border. 

(d)  Veterinary  .Activities  in  World  War  II 

Veterinary  Corps  records  show  that  on  V-J  Day  the  U.S.  Army  had  on  hand 
41,600  horses  end  mules,  of  which  17,000  were  overseas.  The  peal;  number  of 
horses  and  mules  on  inventory  during  World  War  11  was  60,170  on  December  31, 
1743.  In  addition  the  British  had  bought  2,200  mules  for  use  in  Dni-ma.  The 
U.S.  Army  had  also  impressed  into  service  thousands  of  mules  taken  over  from 
the  Italian  Aimy  after  its  surrender.  Toward  the  €"d  of  the  war  in  the 

Far  East  9,000  mules  were  flown  into  China  from  Bujma  for  use  by  tlie  Chinese 

4 

Army. 


2.  Rand,  (Capt.)  John  A.  "Mules  for  Cliinn,"  The  Cavalry  Journal, 
(March-April  1946),  57-58. 

3.  Steward,  (Maj.)  Hal  D.  "Japanese  Horse  Cav.-.lry,  The  Cav.ilrv  Journal 
(July-August  194b),  64-65, 
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(’i).  Siirveym  of  natioMl  Internal  security  force#  In  Latin  Ancrica, 
aude  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Internal lotial  Dcvelojiinent  in  1963-1964, 
reveals  the  following  paramilitary  use  or'  animals  In  that  area: 

(a)  Chilean  Carablncroa  (pp.  29  and  37) 

’Worses  and  mules  are  the. prime,  means' of  transportation 
for  the  rural  patrol  service.  As  of  1  February  1963  the  livestock 
holdings  of  the  Carabineros  were  3,502  horses  and  166  mules.  There  Is 
a  note  to  the  effect  that  service  In  the  Magallanos  Prefecture  is 
covered  by  63  horses  individually  owned  by  the  j'atrolmen." 

(b)  Snatemalan  Border  Patrol  (p.  58) 

"The  majority  of  the  74  horses  and  mules  owned  by  the  patrol  can 
be  regarded  as  liabilities.  Immediate  di.si)osa1__of  5"'*^  of  current 
animals  without  replacement  is  reconmended."  /Note.  Discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  Bonier  Patrol  in  the  text  indicates  that  many  of  the 
animals  were  unfit  for  service  by  reason  of  age  and  poor  care.  Other 
factors  considered  were  the  disparity  between  forces  available  ond  length 
of  border.'!  to  he  patrolled,  vesnlting  in  recotumendatlons  for  the  use 
of  air  patrols  tn  lieu  oi  horse  pntrols_.7 

(c)  Ecuadoran  National  Polire  (n.  69) 

"Horse  patrols  arc  used  in  rural  areas.  Some  are  also  used  in 
metropolitan  areas  for  the  control  of  crowds.  The  qn.iiity  of  the 
mounts  used  in  Quito  is  very  poor." 

(d)  Panama;  The  Cavclry  Squadron  (p.  18) 

"The  squadron  is  organized  into  tv.o  platoons  .and  a  14-man  band. 

They  ride  in  parades  and  ceremonies  and  are  supposed  to  perform  civil 
disturbance  control  duties  if  required.  The  i-avalry  is  siipiiO.sedly  able 
to  inuster  50  mounted  troops  sboiil<l  the  need  exist.  Horses  are  not 
conditioned  and  men  not  trained  in  employment  or  care  of  animals." 

(e)  Peruvian  Kational  Police  (p.  12) 

"The  mounted  jwtrol  has  2,000  horses  .md  mules  and  is  used  primarily 
in  those  areas  inaecc.ssible  by  roads,  fodder,  medical  supplies  and 
instruments  are  lacking,  wliici)  adversely  affects  the  efficiency  of  the 
patrol  in  extended  border  zones." 


Rtferences  In  newspapers  and  isagaiines  to  the  ■andatory  e^loyment  of 
horses  and  pwles  by  police  and  constabulary  Indicate  such  employne.it  in 
Veneiuela,  Colombia,  Argentina  and  Bolivia.  There  was  no  significant 
information  in  this  literature  other  than  that  animals  were  used  to  patrol 
regions  inaccessible  to  vehicular  patrols. 

(l)  The  use  of  horses  by  Colombion  guerrillas  in  the  llanos  from 

1949  to  19S4  has  been  reported  as  follows: 

"Guerrilla  techniques  were  developed  to  suit  specialized  si^ations 
Rafael  Rangel  and  his  large  cuadrilla  ou  the  nWdle  Magdalena  virtually 
controlled  the  traffic  on  the  river  and  stopped  boats  and  at 

wil’  to  search  them  and  take  arms,  drugs  and  food.  The  guerrilla 
thc'plains  tood  advantage  of  the  mobility  provided  by  horses  to  strike 
targets  suddenly  and  disappear  once  more  into  the  vast  llanos.  The 
guerrillas  in  the  highlands  made  use  of  the  ruggedness  of  Uic  country 
and  their  knowledge  of  it  in  their  attacks,  escapes  and  defense  of 
fixed  positions.  These  varied  techniques 

problems  of  the  government  forces  in  coping  with  the  biveial  gueiiillas. 


*  M.  Rural  Violence  in  Colombia  Since  1°46  (unpublished 

Washington,  D.C.),  p  280. 
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